Law  Enforcement  News 


The  neo-Nazi  survivalists: 

New  threat  to  police  eyed 


Law  enforcers  see  a growing 
threat  from  right-wing,  neo-Nazi 
“survivalist”  groups  — a threat 
far  greater  than  the  perception 
held  by  the  general  public. 

The  groups,  which  go  under 
such  names  as  the  Order,  the 
Covenant,  the  Sword  and  the  Arm 
of  the  Lord  (CSA),  the  Aryan  Na- 
tion and  the  Posse  Comitatus. 
generally  have  a theocratic  base. 

James  W.  Elder,  the  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  said,  “We 
categorize  these  people  as  the 
spiritually  misguided,  the  people 
who  claim  to  have  a special  rela- 
tionship with  whatever  their  idea 
of  God  is." 

‘Psychotic,  anti-Semitic’ 

Most  of  these  groups,  Elder 
said,  profess  to  be  based  on  some 
sort  of  fundamentalists  Chris- 
tianity. “They're  people  who 
don’t  fit  in  with  society’s 
established  norms.  I guess  you 
could  call  that  the  socially  disin- 
franchised.  We  found  that  some 
of  them  may  be  drug-abusers, 
emotionally  psychotic  types,  peo- 
ple who  just  don’t  seem  to  fit  in.' 

Most  of  the  groups  claim  to  be 
patriots,  Elder  said,  adding  that 
they  are  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  government  and  often 
are  white  supremists  and  anti- 
Semites. 

The  groups  are  “considerably 
transitory,”  according  to  Jack 
Killorin,  also  a special  agent  with 
BATF.  “For  example,  much  of 
what  became  the  Aryan  Nation 


and  broke  away  and  formed  the 
Order  were  originally  persons  ac- 
tive in  the  CSA.  There  are  a lot  of 
ex-Klansmen,  a lot  of  neo-Nazis. 
Once  you  get  up  to  the  Hayden 
Lake,  Ida.,  area  and  the  Aryan 
Nation,  if  you  look  into  its  history 
you'll  see  that  some  of  the  people 
who  founded  the  Aryan  Nation 
were  formerly  members  of 
something  called  the  Aryan 
Brotherhood,  which  was  a West 
Coast  prison  gang  that  was  large- 
ly people  who  came  from  biker 
gangs.” 

Although  some  groups,  such  as 
the  Posse  Comitatus,  start  out  as 
tax  protest  organizations  and 
others,  such  as  the  CSA,  are  sur- 
vivalists, generally  these 
organizations  can  be  lumped 
under  the  heading  of  the  “Identi- 
ty’’ movement,  Killorin  said. 
Their  doctrine  is  that  they  are  a 
new  chosen  people,  he  said,  people 
who  are  getting  a divine  sign  that 
they  have  been  chosen  to  survive 
a coming  holocaust  and  to  purify 
humanity  and  return  it  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  basic  white, 
Christian  values. 

Stand  off  at  armed  camp 

In  the  past  month,  at  least  300 
Federal  investigators  from 
BATF’s  anti-terrorist  unit  and 
from  the  state  police  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  engaged  in  a four- 
day  stand-off  at  the  heavily 
armed  camp  of  the  CSA,  located 
on  the  Missouri- Arkansas  border. 
The  compound  was  finally  taken 
on  April  22. 

Jim  Ellison,  the  founder  and 


spiritual  leader  of  the  CSA,  sur- 
rendered peacefully  to  police 
despite  warnings  that  bloodshed 
would  ensue  if  Ellison  or  the  camp 
were  taken  by  force.  Ellison  was 
charged  with  leading  a three-year 
conspiracy  to  manufacture  and 
sell  illegal  submachine  guns  and 
silencers. 

Also  taken  in  the  raid  were  four 
member  of  the  Order,  another 
right-wing  extremist  group:  Ran- 
dall Paul  Evans,  29:  Thomas 
Bentley,  57;  Jefferson  Wayne 
Butler,  42,  and  James  Wall- 
ington,  41. 

Evans  was  wanted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paramilitary-style 
hold-up  of  a Brinks  armored  truck 
in  Ukiah,  Calif.,  which  netted  $3.6 
million.  Bentley  was  accused 
along  with  four  other  members  of 
the  Order  of  beating  an  informer 
to  death  with  a hammer  and 
shooting  him  with  a rifle,  and  also 
for  another  armored  car  robbery. 

Charges  against  Butler  and 
Wallington  have  not  yet  been 
disclosed.  The  FBI  would  not 
estimate  how  long  the  four  men 
had  been  hiding  out  at  the  CSA 
compound. 

Another  member  of  the  Order, 
22-year-old  David  Charles  Tate, 
was  arrested  15  miles  away  from 
the  compound  in  a park  in  For- 
syth, Mo.  Tate  was  being  sought 
as  the  suspected  murderer  of  a 
Missouri  state  trooper,  and  is  also 
named  in  a Seattle  indictment 
charging  the  Order  with  offenses 
including  arson,  murder  and  at- 
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Sgt.  Bill  Young  of  the  Arkansas  State  Police  holds  up  a wooden 
shooting  target,  painted  to  look  like  a police  officer  wearing  the  Star  of 
David.  The  target  was  seized  from  a survivalist  camp  in  northern 
Arkansas.  Wide  World  Photo 


Stun-gun  charges  shake  NYPD  to  the  rafters 


April  showers  have  come  the 
way  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  in  the  form  of  a tor- 
rent of  allegations  of  police 
brutality.  At  least  five  people 
have  charged  that  they  brutalized 
by  officers  at  a Queens  precinct 
who  wielded  electronic  stun  guns. 

Little  more  than  a month  after 
the  charges  of  brutality  began 
surfacing,  the  rash  of  incidents 
has  resulted  in  the  indictment  of 
five  officers  by  a Queens  County 
grand  jury  and  the  abrupt 
retirements  or  transfers  of  a 
number  of  high-ranking  police  of- 
ficials. 

In  fixing  responsibility  for  the 
incidents  all  the  way  up  the  chain 
of  command,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  asked  for 
the  retirement  of  the 
department's  third  highest- 
ranking  officer,  Chief  of  Patrol 
Hamilton  Robinson,  who  had 
originally  been  hand-picked  for 
his  post  by  Ward.  Ward  also  ac- 
cepted the  retirements  of  the 


Queens  borough  commander, 
Assistant  Chief  William  F.  Fitz- 
patrick, and  Assistant  Chief 
Harold  J.  Hess,  head  of  the  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Division.  Hess  had 
been  planning  to  retire  in  July. 

Ward  also  announced  the 
retirements  of  Deputy  Chief  Ed- 
ward Stoll  Jr.,  executive  officer  of 
the  Queens  borough  command: 
Inspector  Francis  J . Lyons,  com- 
manding officer  of  Queens  Zone 
No.  18,  and  Deputy  Inspector 
William  J.  Iverson,  Zone  Aide, 
Zone  No.  18. 

Precinct  command  bounced 

Nor  did  the  toll  stop  there.  Im- 
mediately after  the  allegations 
began,  Ward  ordered  the  transfer 
of  Capt.  Allen  Houghton,  the 
commander  of  the  troubled  106th 
Precinct,  along  with  3 lieutenants 
and  14  sergeants  in  the  precinct. 

Police  officials  said  they  could 
not  remember  a similar  shake-up 
in  which  all  the  highest-ranking 
supervisors  in  a precinct  were 
removed. 


In  addition  to  the  actions  taken 
by  Ward,  an  investigation  by  the 
Queens  District  Attorney,  John 
Santucci,  led  to  the  indictments 
of  Sgt.  Richard  Pike.  Officer  Jef- 
frey W.  Gilbert,  Lieut.  Stephen 
Cheswick,  Officer  Loren  McCarey 
and  Officer  Michael  Aranda.  All 
officers  except  Cheswick  were 
assigned  to  the  Street  Narcotics 
Apprehension  Unit  (SNAP)  at  the 
106th  Precinct. 

Cheswick  was  the  precinct's  in- 
tegrity control  officer  at  the  time 
of  the  attacks  on  five  black  and 
Hispanic  men  suspected  of  selling 
small  amounts  of  marijuana  to 
undercover  narcotics  agents. 

The  alleged  torturing  of 
suspects  with  stun  guns  first 
came  to  light  in  April  with  the  ar- 
rest of  a Queens  high-school 
senior,  Mark  Davidson. 

According  to  Davidson’s  subse- 
quent testimony  in  Queens 
Criminal  Court,  he  was  arrested 
in  South  Ozone  Park  by  six  of- 
ficers who  pulled  up  in  a station 


wagon  as  he  was  walking  with  a 
friend,  Denise  Memminger.  The 
officers,  five  in  uniform  and  one  in 
plainclothes,  searched  both  in- 
dividuals and  released  Memm- 
inger. Davidson  was  then 
brought  to  the  106th  Precinct  and 
turned  over  to  the  officer,  later 
identified  by  Davidson  as  Sgt. 
Pike,  who  purportedly  gave  him  a 
black  eye  and  burned  him  with  a 
stun  gun  until  he  falsely  con- 
fessed to  selling  $10  worth  of 
marijuana  to  an  undercover  nar- 
cotics officer. 

Davidson  said  he  screamed  and 
pleaded  with  the  officers  to  stop 
but  “they  said  they  would  do  it  all 
night.”  Davidson  confessed  after 
he  was  threatened  with  having 
the  stun  gun  applied  to  his 
testicles. 

After  Davidson  picked  out 
Pike’s  and  Gilbert's  photographs, 
the  officers  were  suspended  im- 
mediately without  pay. 

The  stun  gun  was  described  by 
department  spokesman  Alice  T. 


McGillion  as  being  six  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide,  with  two 
prongs  at  one  end.  The  Nova- 
brand  stun  gun  can  be  legally  pur- 
chased, McGillion  said. 

The  second  incident  of  stun  gun 
abuse  was  reported  on  April  22. 
Everton  K.  Evelyn,  a 31 -year-old 
cabdriver,  said  he  was  jolted  with 
a stun  gun  10  or  12  times  by  Pike 
and  beaten  with  a metal  pipe  by 
another  officer  when  he  was  ar- 
rested April  8.  The  torture  ceased 
when  Evelyn  confessed  to  having 
sold  $40  worth  of  marijuana  to  an 
undercover  officer. 

Both  officers  had  been  released 
on  their  own  recognizance 
without  bail,  pending  the  grand 
jury  hearing. 

By  April  30,  however,  three 
more  instances  of  torture  had 
been  alleged  by  suspects  arrested 
for  possession  of  small  amounts 
of  marijuana.  The  victims  — Vic- 
tor Fred.  24;  Juan  Rentas.  17;  and 
Robert  Davis,  19  — all  told 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  bilingual  police  officers 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  the  department  has 
geared  up  to  offer  police  exams  in 
eight  Puerto  Rican  cities.  The 
force  is  seeking  700  bilingual  can- 
didates. 

MARYLAND  — State  police  plan 
to  continue  indefinitely  their 
"rolling  roadblocks”  practice. 
Two  state  police  cars  ride  side-by- 
side  at  55  miles  an  hour  to  slow 
down  speeders.  Some  50 
motorists  were  tagged  for 
speeding  on  the  first  day  of  the 
program  this  month. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The 
State  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  manslaughter  convictions  of 
three  Everett  police  officers  in  the 
death  of  a man  during  a motel 
brawl  in  July  1982.  The  defense 
had  argued  that  the  trial  judge 
had  failed  to  look  into  the 
possibility  of  grand  jury  pre- 
judice due  to  heavy  pretrial 
publicity. 

NEW  YORK  - Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  has  introduced  legislation 
that  would  require  the  finger- 
printing of  school-bus  drivers  so 
that  the  state  can  check  for 
criminal'records. 

The  number  of  drivers  and 
passengers  killed  in  traffic  ac- 
cidents has  reportedly  declined 
27  percent  in  the  first  three 
months  after  the  state  mandated 
the  use  of  seat  belts.  One-hundred 
and  eighty-four  motorists  and 
passengers  were  reportedly  killed 
in  accidents  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1985,  compared  with 
252  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Gary  Stymiloski,  the  West- 
chester County  police  officer 
believed  to  have  been  killed  by 
Alex  Mengel  on  February  24, 
received  the  county’s  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  during 
ceremonies  commemorating  Na- 
tional Police  Officers  Memorial 
Day  on  May  15.  Mengel  was  shot 
and  killed  by  state  police  in- 
vestigators during  a struggle  in  a 


police  car  on  April  26.  A Dutchess 
County  grand  yjry  said  the  police 
were  justified  in  killing  Mengel. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Gov.  Dick 
Thornburgh  has  signed  legisla- 
tion requiring  law  enforcers  to 
launch  immediate  probes  of 
reports  of  missing  children. 


ALABAMA  — Lauderdale  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Buddy  Aldridge  and  17 
deputies  have  been  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  a Federal  grand  jury 
probing  allegations  of  bootlegg- 
ing, drug  trafficking,  counter- 
feiting and  gambling. 

FLORIDA  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  conviction 
and  death  sentence  of  Theodore 
Bundy  for  the  1978  murder  of  a 
12-year-old  girl.  The  court  had 
previously  denied  an  appeal  of 
two  convictions  and  death 
sentences  in  the  killings  of  two 
Florida  State  University  coeds. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  police  of- 
ficers confiscated  more  than  two 
tons  of  cocaine,  worth  over  $1 
billion,  in  two  separate  seizures 
May  9.  The  Coast  Guard  seized 
1,909  pounds  of  the  drug  after 
chasing  a speedboat  on  Biscayne 
Bay.  Later,  police  stopped  a 
camper  and  found  2,100  pounds 
of  cocaine.  Three  arrests  were 
made  in  the  two  seizures;  two  men 
escaped. 

GEORGIA  - The  Federal 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta  plans  to 
hire  110  more  guards  in  order  to 
give  inmates  more  freedom.  In- 
mates' movements  have  been 
restricted  since  a lockdown  was 
imposed  after  violence  flared  last 
October. 

A fleeing  burglary  suspect  who 
was  shot  by  Cobb  County  police 
officers  March  12  has  filed  a 
$4-million  Federal  lawsuit,  claim- 
ing the  officers  used  excessive 
force.  Police  Lieut.  Alex  Jones 
shot  30-year-old  Charles  Almond 
in  the  back  as  Almond  fled  on  foot 
in  a wooded  area  behind  an  apart- 
ment complex.  The  suit  claims 
the  shooting  was  unwarranted 
because  Almond  was  fleeing  and 


unarmed. 

VIRGINIA  - FBI  agents  last 
month  closed  in  on  a rented  house 
in  Norfolk  and  arrested  a long- 
sought  fugitive  terrorist  wanted 
in  the  1981  slaying  of  a New 
Jersey  state  trooper.  Thomas 
William  Manning  was  arrested 
outside  (he  house  he  had  lived  in 
since  two  weeks  after  fleeing  from 
a rented  house  in  Ohio  shortly 
before  authorities  raided  it  last 
November.  Five  other  fugitives, 
all  friends  of  Manning,  were  ar- 
rested in  the  November  raids. 


ILLINOIS  — A hearing  officer 
with  the  state  s Local  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  ruled  that  1,400 
correctional  officers  with  the 
Cook  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment are  eligible  to  join  a union. 
The  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  has  been  trying  to 
organize  the  jail  guards. 

The  town  of  Western  Springs 
reached  out  to  the  Carbondale 
Police  Department  to  tap  Lieut. 
William  Rypkema  as  the  new 
chief  of  the  Western  Springs  PD. 
Rypkema,  whose  appointment  is 
effective  June  3,  replaces  George 
P.  Graves,  who  retired  after  19 
years  as  police  chief  to  become 
chief  in  Downers  Grove  last 
December. 

J.  David  Coldren,  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Criminal 
Justice  Information  Authority, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Criminal  Justice 
Association  at  the  group's  annual 
meeting  April  26  in  Indianapolis. 
Coldren  was  appointed  head  of 
the  information  agency  in  1983. 

KENTUCKY  — A state  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  upheld  residen- 
cy requirements  for  police  and 
firefighters  has  begun  to  affect 
local  police  departments. 
Louisville  police  officers  have 
been  barred  from  making  arrests 
if  they  live  outside  the  county 
where  they  work.  Cities  such  as 
Eminence,  Florence  and  Lex- 
ington face  the  possible  dis- 
qualification of  up  to  half  their 
police  officers. 


MICHIGAN  - Officials  in 
Lathrup  Village  have  selected 
Lieut.  Andrew  Misner  as  the 
village’s  new  chief  of  police. 
Misner,  58,  replaces  Chief 
Thomas  Tellefsen,  who  retired  in 
March  after  27  years  with  the 
department.  Misner  is  a veteran 
of  22  years  with  the  Lathrup 
police. 

City  fathers  in  Southfield  have 
drafted  a 1985-86  budget  that 
calls  for  the  hiring  of  seven  more 
police  officers.  The  budget  pro- 
poses a total  police  strength  of 
151,  along  with  the  elimination  of 
two  captains  and  two  sergeants. 
The  department  will  also  be  fund- 
ed for  a new  tactical  traffic  unit 
that  will  concentrate  on  car  thefts 
and  armed  robberies. 

A Detroit  man  was  found  guilty 
April  26  in  the  killing  of  East  Lan- 
sing police  officer  James  Johnson 
last  October.  Wayne  Harvey  was 
convicted  of  second-degree 
murder  in  the  Johnson  slaying, 
which  occurred  while  the  officer 
was  investigating  a theft  com- 
plaint at  an  apartment. 

Investigators  for  the  state  At- 
torney General's  office  arrested 
three  of  the  12  police  officers  in 
Milan  May  9.  The  three  officers 
were  arrested  along  with  a retired 
police  sergeant  on  burglary 
charges.  The  arrests  capped  a 
13-month  probe. 

OHIO  — Police  chief  Galen  Ash 
of  Bowling  Green  has  been  named 
as  one  of  five  recipients  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Award,  presented  annual- 
ly by  the  American  Institute  for 
Public  Service.  Ash  received  the 
award  for  the  "greatest  public 
service  benefiting  local  com- 
munities." 


MONTANA  - Lake  County 
Sheriff  Glenn  Frame,  48,  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  resign  effective 
June  1 due  to  health  reasons.  He 
will  be  replaced  by  Undersheriff 
Joe  Geldrich. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Police 
Chief  Larry  J.  Richau  of  New 
England  has  been  convicted  of  ly- 
ing to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  1983  and  1984. 
Richau,  37,  reportedly  told  the  ad- 
ministration that  he  had  been 
unemployed  during  that  period. 


ARIZONA  — Phoenix  police 
have  completed  the  10-month 
sting  known  as  Operation 
Mirage.  The  venture  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  185  people  and  the 
recovery  of  $1  million  in  stolen 
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goods. 

Ron  Ballatore,  who  headed  the 
three-member  Jerome  Police 
Department  for  seven  years 
before  resigning  under  fire  in  May 
1984,  has  been  reappointed  to  his 
old  job.  Ballatore,  who  had  no 
previous  police  experience  before 
his  first  appointment  as  chief  in 
1977,  quit  in  the  face  of  drug- 
trafficking  allegations.  He  will 
now  replace  Helen  Lewis,  a 
27-year-old  former  Phoenix  police 
officer  who  will  be  taking  a job 
with  the  Eagar  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


COLORADO  — Members  of  a 
volunteer  mounted  posse  who  had 
been  deputized  by  Larimer  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Jim  Black  captured  two 
escaped  convicts  from  Mississip- 
pi May  9.  David  Unruh,  24,  and 
David  Grace,  19,  had  escaped 
from  a Noxabee  County,  Miss., 
jail  on  April  17. 


TEXAS  — State  Attorney 
General  Jim  Mattox  has  ruled 
that  the  records  of  the  Houston 
Police  Academy  are  exempted 
from  disclosure  under  the  state 
Open  Records  Act.  The  academy 
was  exempted  on  the  basis  of  its 
status  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. Houston  Mayor  Kathy 
Whitmire  had  asked  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  in  April  1984  in 
connection  with  the  case  of  two 
recruits  — a black  man  and  a 
black  woman  — who  became 
police  officers  despite  reportedly 
failing  repeatedly  on  the  firing 
range  and  driving  course.  Whit- 
mire had  inquired  about  the 
disclosure  of  two  letters  written 
by  the  head  of  the  academy,  Capt. 
T.  W.  Shane,  which  said  that  the 
two  recruits  were  potential 
liabilities  to  the  police  depart- 
ment. 


A Houston  police  sergeant  has 
been  relieved  of  duty  and  now 
faces  a county  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation in  connection  with  his 
shooting  at  the  offices  of  the 
Houston  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion last  month.  The  officer,  iden- 
tified as  Sgt.  C.  E.  Dailey  of  the 
homicide  division,  has  been 
suspended  with  pay  pending  an 
investigation  by  the  internal  af- 
fairs division. 


OREGON  — A coroner’s  inquest 
has  ruled  that  the  death  of  black 
security  guard  Lloyd  Stevenson 
at  the  hands  of  a white  Portland 
police  officer  was  a homicide. 
Stevenson  was  reportedly  killed 
as  a result  of  a "sleeper  hold"  ap- 
plied by  the  officer.  The  matter 
will  go  before  a grand  jury. 
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Crime  labs’  contribution  to  policing  debate  ,i 

NIJ  says  labs  make  major  difference ; biochemist  calls  them  inferior 


A report  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  has  concluded 
that  scientific  evidence  can  make 
a significant  difference  in  police 
investigations. 

Researchers  reviewed  2,700 
police  and  laboratory  files  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Peoria,  111.,  and  Chicago. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Research  in  Law  and 
Justice  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois in  Chicago,  said  that  crime 
labs  are  most  successful  in  help- 
ing solve  personal  crimes. 
Ballistic  and  fingerprint  evidence 
were  said  to  be  the  most  helpful  in 
establishing  a link  between  an  of- 
fender and  a crime,  while  blood- 
stains were  least  successful  in 
that  regard. 

In  terms  of  property  crimes,  the 
study  said  fingerprints  are  the 
least  helpful.  Associations  be- 
tween offense  and  offender  in 
property  crimes  are  most  suc- 
cessfully resolved  using  toolmark 
and  trace  evidence  — paint,  glass 
or  fibers. 

The  study  also  found  that 
forensic  evidence  greatly  in- 
creases the  chances  of  clearing 
cases  with  traditionally  low 
clearance  rates  — when  the 
suspect  is  neither  in  custody  nor 
identified  at  a preliminary  hear- 
ing. In  Oakland  and  Peoria,  the 
chances  of  clearing  a burglary  are 
eight  times  greater  when  physical 
evidence  has  been  collected  than 


in  cases  where  it  has  not  been. 

In  Peoria,  Kansas  City  and 
Oakland,  cases  that  had  forensic 
evidence  linking  an  offender  to  a 
scene  or  a victim  had  three  to  five 
times  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a 
conviction.  The  effects  of  forensic 
evidence  on  the  disposition  of 
assault  cases  was  said  to  be 
negligible. 

A question  of  quality 

Just  days  after  the  NIJ  report 
was  released,  a biochemist  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Dr.  Benjamin  Grun- 
baum,  charged  that  forensic 
science  labs  generally  do  an  in- 
ferior job  of  analyzing  blood, 
saliva  and  semen. 

In  a speech  before  the 
American  Chemical  Society, 
Grunbaum  said  that  crime  techni- 
cians are  often  asked  to  identify 
the  sex  and  blood  type  of  a killer 
by  various  genetic  markers  in 
bloodstains  found  by  detectives 
at  the  scene  of  a crime.  Grunbaum 
said  a high  level  of  expertise  is 
needed  for  such  analysis,  an  ex- 
pertise which  he  said  is  ‘‘all  too 
often"  lacking  in  local  crime  labs. 

Grunbaum’s  charges  echoed 
the  findings  of  a 1977  report  by 
the  Forensic  Science  Foundation, 
which  showed  that  forensic  labs 
lacked  proficiency  in  certain 
areas.  The  report,  which  grew  out 
of  a three-year  study  sponsored 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration  (LEAA), 


said  that  of  240  laboratories 
tested,  some  scored  as  low  as  40 
out  of  a perfect  100  on  a test  to 
rate  their  ability  to  identify 
bloodstains.  Of  124  labs  perform- 
ing this  test,  only  40  correctly 
reported  that  the  two  bloodstains 
did  not  come  from  the  same  per- 
son, according  to  the  report. 
Other  labs  made  mistakes  in  tests 
or  lacked  the  ability  to  perform 
more  sophisticated  tests  and 
handed  in  inconclusive  reports. 

When  it  came  to  matching  paint 
samples,  the  1977  report  said, 
fewer  than  half  the  labs  came  in 
with  the  correct  result  about 
whether  paint  from  a doorjamb 
matched  paint  on  the  clothing  of 
two  hypothetical  suspects. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Peterson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Law  and  Justice,  was  head  of  the 
Forensic  Science  Foundation  at 
the  time  the  earlier  proficiency 
study  was  conducted,  and  as  such 
oversaw  both  it  and  the  current 
study.  He  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  no  follow-up  research 
into  the  proficiency  of  crime  labs 
has  been  done. 

‘No  sweeping  indictment' 

In  looking  at  Grunbaum’s  ac- 
cusations, Peterson  maintained 
that  Grunbaum  objects  to  pro- 
cedures used  in  blood  testing.  "To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge, ' ' Peter- 
son said,  "he  is  not  indicting  the 
whole  forensic  laboratory  field 
but  rather  he  has  a real  problem 


Lowering  the  boom: 

DoJ  goes  after  Indy  quota  plan 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
took  its  nationwide  efforts  to 
modify  or  eliminate  affirmative 
action  programs  one  step  further 
last  month  by  filing  suit  against 
the  City  of  Indianapolis,  which 
has  consistently  refused  to  aban- 
don minority  hiring  and  promo- 
tion goals  for  its  police  depart- 
ment. 

In  1978,  Indianapolis  entered 
into  a consent  decree  with  the 
Justice  Department,  three  years 
after  a lawsuit  was  filed  against 
the  police  department  by  minori- 
ty officers. 

Assistant  Chief  Joseph  Shelton 
of  the  Indianapolis  police  said 
that  the  Justice  Department’s  re- 
cent legal  action  came  as  "quite  a 
surprise”  to  the  city.  "They  were 
the  ones  who  had  required  us 
originally  to  have  a quota 
system,”  Shelton  said,  ‘‘and 
that's  what  we’re  coordinating  all 
our  hirings  and  promotions 
with." 

Indianapolis  Mayor  William 
Hudnut  indicated  that  he  will 
fight  to  keep  the  quota  system, 
and  Shelton  added  that  the  police 
department  will  stand  behind  the 
Mayor  in  this  action. 

Michael  Owen,  the  Indianapolis 
city  attorney  for  labor  matters, 
said  Hudnut  is  "very  definately” 
contesting  the  motion.  "We  are 


Owen  said.  "The  motion  wants  us 
to  delete  all  of  the  goals  and  we 
are  not  agreeing  to  that.  Even 
though  other  cities  may,  we  are 
not.  Our  Mayor  feels  that  our 
department  should  have  black  of- 
ficers in  it  in  rough  parity  with  the 
community  it  serves,  and  the 
same  with  females." 

The  city’s  affirmative  action  ef- 
forts began  with  a voluntary  pro- 
gram when  Hudnut  was  elected  in 
1976,  Owen  said. 

The  Justice  Department  also 
came  on  the  scene  in  1976. 
Negotiations  between  the  city 
and  the  Justice  Department  went 
on  over  a period  of  about  two  and 
a half  years,  culminating  in  a con- 
sent decree  to  resolve  claims  of 
racial  discrimination. 

Owen  said  the  short-term  goal 
of  the  decree  was  to  make  each 
recruitment  class  25  percent 
black,  while  building  up  to  a 
overall  percentage  in  the  depart- 
ment of  18  percent  minority  of- 
ficers — approximately  the 
percentage  of  blacks  in  the  city’s 
labor  force. 

Currently,  the  police  depart- 
ment is  14  percent  black,  Owen 
said. 

The  city  once  again  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Justice 
Department  in  January  1979  over 
charges  of  sexual  discrimination. 
In  the  consent  decree  that 


resulted,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
recruit  class  would  be  20  percent 
female. 

"In  those  decrees  we  did  have 
promotional  goals,"  Owen  said, 
"the  goals  on  race  discrimination 
being  that  each  rank  should 
reflect  the  percentage  of  blacks 
from  which  you  promote.  There- 
fore, if  you  have  10  percent  black 
sergeants  and  you  have  8 percent 
black  lieutenants,  your  goal  is  to 
have  10  percent  black 
lieutenants,  equal  throughout." 

There  are  really  no  promotional 
goals  for  females  in  specific 
numbers,  Owen  said,  only  a 
general  statement  that  there 
should  be  equal  representation  of 
females  throughout  the  depart- 
ment. 

Both  Shelton  and  Owen  believe 
that  minority  representation 
could  not  band  would  not  have 
been  acheived  without  either  a 
decree  or  a voluntary  affirmative 
action  program. 

"If  we  did  not  have  the  goals  in 
a decree  or  in  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion program,  we  feel  the  percen- 
tages would  start  to  go  the  other 
way,"  Owen  said. 

Added  Shelton,  "We  feel  we 
should  have  a quota  system  to  at 
least  reflect  the  percentage  of 
minorities  that  are  in  In- 
dianapolis that  we  police." 


with  serological  testing  pro- 
cedures. 

"He  is  on  the  periphery  and  he 
does  not  represent  the  best  people 
in  the  field,"  Peterson  added. 

The  primary  reason  why  so 
many  laboratories  did  poorly  in 
the  1977  survey,  Peterson  said, 
was  because  the  most  sophis- 
ticated and  up-to-date  methods 
available  for  blood  sampling  were 
not  being  used. 

"The  best  techniques  are  now  in 
use  in  practically  all  crime  labs 
across  the  country  and  according 
to  those  who  are  using  them,  they 
feel  they’re  reliable.”  Peterson 
said.  "Grunbaum’s  position  is 
that  their  validity  and  reliabilty 
have  not  been  established.  Simp- 
ly because  a lot  of  laboratories  are 
using  them  does  not  necessarily 
prove  to  his  satisfaction  that 
they’re  reliable  procedures." 

A crusade  to  discredit 

According  to  Howard  Harris, 
director  of  the  New  York  City 
police  lab,  Grunbaum  "was  very 
unhappy  because  he  developed 
some  techniques  for  subtyping  of 
blood  and  in  a trial  btween  his 
methods  and  some  methods  that 
had  been  developed  in  England, 
most  people  chose  the  other 
methods.  Since  then  he’s  been  on 
a crusade  to  discredit  the  whole 
field,  which  is  ridiculous." 

‘‘You  can  make  specific 
criticisms  of  those  methods  and 
the  way  those  methods  are  ap- 
plied to  individual  cases,"  Harris 
said,  "but  he  attacks  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  way  things  are 
done." 

Rising  to  the  defense  of  scien- 
tific practices  in  policing, 
Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  Brown 


said  that  forensic  labs  were  very 
helpful  in  solving  the  Atlanta 
child  murder  case.  "At  a point  in 
time,"  Brown  said,"we  started 
finding  fibers  on  the  bodies  of  the 
kids,  the  fibers  from  one  young 
fellow's  body  matched  the  fibers 
from  another.  Obviously,  the  con- 
clusion was  that  they  had  been  in 
the  same  environment." 

Brown,  who  was  Atlanta's 
public  safety  commissioner  at  the 
time  of  the  case,  said  that  after 
law  enforcement  agencies  had 
established  Wayne  Williams  as  a 
suspect,  they  discovered  fibers  in 
his  car  matching  those  found  on 
the  children.  "We  brought  in 
some  of  the  top  fiber  trace 
evidence  people  from  the  country 
and  from  other  countries  to 
review  what  we  did,  and  it  was 
unanimous  that  that  was  the  best 
case  they  had  ever  seen." 

The  new  NIJ  report  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  for 
achieving  optimal  results  from 
crime  labs  in  the  future.  The 
report  urged  the  implementation 
of  specific  guidelines  for  patrol  of- 
ficers regarding  when  crime 
technicians  should  be  called  in. 

"I  don't  think  patrol  officers 
have  received  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  recognize  physical  evidence 
or  what  might  be  potential 
physical  evidence  at  a crime 
scene,"  said  Peterson.  "Police 
departments,  traditionally,  have 
not  put  the  necessary  resources 
into  crime-scene  programs  so  that 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  of 
technicians  available  to  respond 
to  scenes  of  crimes.  Therefore, 
patrol  officers  are  forced  to  make 
a choice:  Does  this  crime  that 
Continued  on  Page  5 


New  bill  offered  on 
cop-killer  ammo  ban 


The  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  crime  has  begun 
another  bid  to  have  armor- 
piercing ammunition  — the  so- 
called  "cop-killer”  bullets  — 
banned  from  sale,  importation  or 
manufacture. 

The  term  "cop-killer"  comes 
from  the  ability  of  the  bullets  to 
puncture  the  Kevlar  fabric  that 
makes  up  most  police  body  armor. 
The  bullets,  made  from  specific 
metals  including  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
beryllium  copper,  or  uranium,  are 
deemed  capable  of  piercing  armor 
according  to  their  shape  and  com- 
position. 

“Armor-piercing  ammunition 
is  a special  threat  to  the  lives  and 
safety  of  our  nation’s  police,”  said 
Rep.  William  Hughes  (D-N.J.), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  a sponsor  of  the  bill.  "We 
must  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  protect  the  lives  of  those  who 
protect  our  lives.” 

The  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Protection  Act,  also  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D-N.Y.),  had 


been  offered  last  year  but  was  left 
untouched  by  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.,  during  the 
final  days  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  failure  of  the  bill  to  pass 
was  due  in  part  to  conflicts  be- 
tween the  bill’s  sponsors  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  which 
contended  that  the  bill  would  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  gun  owners 
and  sportsmen. 

The  bill  presented  to  the  House 
last  year  also  differed  from  a ver- 
sion offered  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration with  NRA  support. 

The  version  presented  by  the 
Administration  does  not  include  a 
ban  on  the  sale  of  the  ammuni- 
tion. Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Biaggi  bill,  the  sale  of  armor- 
piercing ammunition  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  Govern- 
ment use,  testing,  research  or  ex- 
port. The  ban  would  go  into  effect 
immediately  upon  the  signing  of 
the  bill. 

At  issue  once  again  is  the  asser- 
tion by  some  House  members  and 
law  enforcement  organizations 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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People  and  Places 


Pack  up 
your  troubles 

Miami  officials  are  engaged  in  a 
heated  dispute,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  courts, with  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  Police  Chief  James  Keane 
over  the  dumping  of  an  emotional- 
ly unstable  offender  into  the 
State  of  Florida's  lap. 

Weston  J.  Hill,  who  has  a 
criminal  record  dating  back  to  the 
early  70's,  was  arrested  twice  in 
Santa  Monica  this  year  for 
molesting  children.  He  was  plac- 
ed on  probation  in  the  first  case 
and  the  second  was  dismissed  for 
lack  of  evidence. 

When  Keane  heard  Hill  wished 
to  go  to  Miami,  he  arranged  for 
the  $249  airfare.  In  the  six  weeks 
Hill  has  been  in  Miami,  he  has 
been  arrested  three  times  and 
spent  two  weeks  in  a local  mental 
hospital. 

Hill  was  arrested  May  2 for  in- 
decent exposure.  The  other  ar- 
rests included  exposing  himself 
to.  children  and  breaking  a win- 
dow in  a church. 

Upon  learning  that  Keane  had 
arranged  for  Hill’s  flight  to 
Florida,  Miami  City  Commis- 
sioner Joe  Carollo  fired  off  an 
angry  telegram  to  the  city 
manager  of  Santa  Monica,  John 
Jalili,  saying,  “I  urgently  suggest 
you  order  a mental  examination 
of  your  police  chief." 

Miami  Police  Chief  Clarence 
Dickson  called  Keane's  action 
"unprofessional  and  dangerous 
as  well  as  morally  wrong." 

Keane  said  he  understood 
Miami's  anger  but  that  his  "prin- 
cipal job"  was  to  keep  the  streets 
of  Santa  Monica  free  of  dangerous 
individuals.  He  also  said  that  jn 
1982  a prostitute  was  given  the 
choice  of  going  to  jail  or  moving  to 
California  by  a Broward  County, 
Fla.,  judge.  The  woman  relocated 
to  California  and  was  later  ar- 
rested five  times  for  prostitution 
in  Santa  Monica. 

The  incident  has  boiled  over  in- 
to the  courts,  with  the  Miami  City 
Commission  having  voted  to  sue 
Santa  Monica  for  unspecified 
"punitive  damages."  The  com- 
mission has  also  lodged  com- 
plaints with  the-National  League 
of  Cities,  the  International  City 
Management  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  Mayors. 

Hill  is  currently  being  held  in 
the  Dade  County  jail  lieu  of 
$10,000  bail,  on  charges  of  lewd 
and  lascivious  behavior.  Dade 
County  Judge  Meek  Robinette, 
who  has  ordered  a psychiatric 
evaluation  of  Hill,  declined  the  of- 
fer of  a local  radio  station  to  send 


Hill  back  to  California. 

City  Commissioner  Carollo  said 
the  situation,  while  bad,  could 
have  been  worse.  "They  could 
have  sent  us  their  police  chief." 

Crime  fight 
gets  teeth 

As  part  of  the  continuing  effort 
to  safeguard  children,  Miami  den- 
tists have  come  up  with  a 
microfilm  dot  containing  vital  in- 
formation that  can  be  applied 
semi-permanently  to  a child's 
tooth. 

The  microdots  would  be  slight- 
ly thicker  than  a sheet  of  paper 
and  twice  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin.  Eleven  lines  of  information 
can  be  placed  on  the  microdot,  in- 
cluding the  child’s  name,  blood 
type,  Social  Security  number, 
allergies  and  special  medical  con- 
ditions. 

The  dots  would  be  laminated 
and  then  brushed  onto  a child's 
right  molar  with  a resinous 
material  used  in  routine  dental 
work,  according  to  Dr.  Norton 
Agron,  one  of  the  seven  dentists 
producing  the  dots. 

The  dot  could  be  removed  with 
a sharp  instrument  by  hospital 
personnel,  paramedics  or  police 
officers  and  be  read  under  a 
microscope. 

The  microdot  will  resist  any 
thing  short  of  incineration,  said 
Agron.  It  is  also  indetectable  to 
the  unaided  eye. 

The  dots  have  been  produced 
for  the  last  nine  months  by  a 
Micro  I/D,  a Peoria,  111.,  firm. 
They  sell  for  $15  each  to  dentists. 

A spokesman  for  Micro  I/D, 
Russell  Henning,  declined  to  say 
whether  Agron  and  his  colleagues 
are  infringing  on  a patent. 

Agron  said  he  would  like  to  pro- 
duce the  dots  free  of  charge  for  all 
elementary  school  children  in 
Dade  County.  Currently,  Agron  is 
working  in  conjuction  with  a 
missing  children's  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Children's  Home 
Society. 

DoJ  loses 
an  advocate 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  Rex  E.  Lee,  will  be 
resigning  on  June  1 from  the  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  the  past  four 
years.  Lee  plans  to  practice  and 
teach  law. 

Despite  a string  of  Supreme 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“Some  of  them  may  be  drug-abusers, 
emotionally  psychotic  types,  people  who 
just  don’t  seem  to  fit  in.” 

Special  Agent  James  W.  Elder 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
on  the  rise  in  right-wing  extremist  groups.  (1:1) 


The  feminist  factor  in  crime 


After  years  of  looking  for  a 
possible  link  between  fem- 
inism and  the  rising  crime  rate 
among  women,  a sociology  pro- 
fessor at  Michigan  State 

(University.  Josefina  Figueira- 
McDonough,  says  she  has 
found  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  support  the  claims  of  those 
who  believe  feminism  and 
equal  opportunity  breed 
criminal  behavior  in  women. 

For  the  past  10  years. 
Figueira-McDonough  has  con- 
centrated her  research  on 
crime  and  the  courts.  In 
the  mid-1970's,  Figueira- 
McDonough  noted  a number  of 
reports  indicating  that 
criminal  behavior  among 
women  had  increased.  "A  cou- 
ple of  others  had  made  the  con- 
nection that  it  was  an  outcome 
of  the  women’s  movement," 
she  said,  "that  the  women's 
movement,  by  affirming  the 
right  to  work  and  so  on,  was 
pushing  them  into  behavior 
that  was  more  similar  to 
men's.  So  I wanted  to  test  it." 

In  Michigan,  the  professor 
said,  there  was  a 400  percent 
jump  in  the  number  of  women 
behind  bars  between  1968  and 
1978.  The  majority  of  women, 
she  said,  are  incarcerated  for 
victimless  crimes:  property 
thefts  and  what  she  calls 
"crimes  of  survival.” 

As  to  why  there  is  such  a 
high  rate  of  theft  among 
women,  Figueira-McDonough 
pointed  to  two  possible 
hypotheses.  "One,  it's  easier 
to  steal.  I mean,  the  more  you 
have  those  big  supermarkets 
and  so  on,  it's  easier  to  steal. 

Court  victories  that  includes 
arguing  a 1983  case  in  which  the 
Court  struck  down  laws  allowing 
Congress  to  block  Executive- 
branch  actions,  Lee  has  come 
under  criticism  from  conservative 
partisans  for  not  being  sufficient- 
ly faithful  to  conservative 
ideology. 

Lee  declined  to  argue  a case 
that  sought  to  allow  a moment  of 
silent  prayer  in  classrooms,  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  futile  and 
counterproductive  to  ask  the 
Court  to  modify  or  reverse  its 
decision  on  the  constitutionality 
of  vocal,  organized  prayer. 

Lee  said  his  disagreements 
with  conservatives  concerned 
"tactics,  not  substance." 

According  to  Lee,  the  primary 
objective  of  the  Solicitor  General 
is  to  win  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  maintain  the  stature 
of  the  office.  Lee  said  that  when 
that  can  be  done  in  line  with 
broader  principles  the  incumbent 
President  might  hold,  then  all  is 
well. 

"But  my  audience  in  the  final 
analysis  is  not  millions,  not 
thousands  or  even  hundreds,  but 
nine,"  Lee  observed. 

Lee  will  become  a partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Sidley  & Austin,  the 
third  largest  law  firm  in  the  coun- 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
that  more  and  more  women  are 
taking  the  responsibility  of 
households  and  they  are  under 
a lot  of  financial  pressure.  You 
have  that  women  constitute 
the  largest  group  among  the 
poor  and  they  are  increasingly, 
single-handedly  raising 
families.  So  if  you  put  those 
two  pressures  together  you 
have  conditions  that  might  be 
more  likely  to  lead  to  property 
crimes  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  women’s  movement 
or  feminist  ideals  or  anything 
of  that  sort.” 

"The  women  in  prison  are 
women  that  are  mostly  poorly 
educated  from  very  poor 
backgrounds  that  are  taking 
care  of  children.  Not,  you 
know,  your  typical  career- 
oriented,  pushy  woman.” 

There  is  also  a difference  in 
how  the  courts  treat  women, 
Figueira-McDonough  said. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a difference,  she  said, 
between  how  men  and  women 
fare  in  cases  where  you  control 
for  evidence  that  is  essential 
for  the  conviction,  “But 
women  fare  worse  in  plea 
bargaining,”  she  said.  "There 
are  two  things  that  were  im- 
portant. I think  one  of  them  is 
that  women  have  less  ex- 
perience in  the  courts  and  the 
more  experience  you  have,  the 
better  plea  bargaining  works 
in  favor  of  the  offender.  The 
other  point  that  is  particularly 
important  is  that  plea  bargain- 
ing especially  is  made  avail- 
able to  serious  offenders  and 
women  are  not  especially 

try.  Lee  will  als.o  assume  the 
George  Sutherland  chair  of  law  at 
the  Brigham  Young  University 
Law  School  in  Provo,  Utah.  Lee 
was  dean  of  the  law  school  there 
before  becoming  Solicitor 
General. 

In  the  next  year,  Lee  will  visit 
the  school  intermittently  while 
working  out  of  Sidley  & Austin’s 
Washington  branch.  In 
September  1986,  Lee  and  his 
family  will  move  to  Utah,  where 
he  will  conduct  his  law  practice 
for  Sidley  & Austin  as  well  as 
teach. 

Lee  said  that  among  his  most 
satisfying  victories  as  Solicitor 
General  was  the  ruling  last  June 
that  expanded  the  courtroom  use 
of  evidence  seized  under  defective 
warrants. 

A "major  disappointment," 
Lee  said,  came  when  the  Court 
ruled  that  state  and  local 
employees  were  covered  by 
Federal  wage  and  hour  laws. 
Although  a technical  victory  for 
Lee's  office,  since  the  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Federal  statute,  the  Court  went 
further  than  Lee's  brief  asked  it 
to  in  a decision  that  substantially 
enhanced  Federal  power  over  the 
states. 


serious  offenders.  They  con- 
centrate in  property  offenses, 
victimless  offenses,  so  there  is 
less  bargaining.  So  when  all  is 
said,  men  come  out  both  hav- 
ing more  charges  reduced  and 
more  sentencing  reduced." 
Plea  bargaining,  she  said,  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  all  con- 
victions in  the  nation. 

There  have  also  been  f 
reports,  Figueira-McDonough 
said,  of  courts  treating  women 
more  harshly  nowadays  on  the  | 
assumption  that  they  are  I 
becoming  more  like  men.  But, 
she  added,  "There  is  no  basis  1 
for  that.” 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  I 
study,  she  said,  was  to  find  out  | 
whether  allegations  linking  | 
feminism  and  delinquency 
were  true  or  whether  the 
claims  were  based  on  a reac- 
tionary principle.  "You  cry 
wolf  so  that  people  will  be  | 
scared  with  any  change,  you 
know?  Like  the  family  is  break- 
ing up  because  women  are  sup-  s 
porting  women’s  movements 
and  all  the  ills  of  the  world  are 
due  to  it.  When  I looked  for  it 
— and  in  all  those  cases,  the 
kids,  mind  you,  were  brought 
up  after  the  women's  move- 
ment — I saw  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  that,  that  believing 
in  equal  opportunity  was  the 
cause  of  girls  becoming  more 
involved  with  criminal 
behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  it  is  important  since  it  is 
a recent  movement  for  us  to 
share  what  is  the  impact  on 
behavior  and  understand  it 
rather  then  run  away  from  it." 
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Storm  clouds  overseas: 


Israeli  police  also  face  problem  with  brutality 


By  Gad  J.  Bensinger 

As  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
growing  concern  in  Israel  over  the 
use  of  excessive  force  by  the 
police. 

Incidents  of  police  brutality 
have  been  documented  in  several 
Israeli  newspapers  and  the  topic 
has  recently  been  debated  in  the 
Israeli  Parliament.  Moreover, 
several  judges  representing 
various  citizens’  groups  have 
begun  forming  an  organization  to 
combat  the  mistreatment  of 
suspects  in  custody  and  of  or- 
dinary citizens. 

According  to  Chaim  Bar-Lev, 
the  Israeli  police  minister,  there 
were  1,527  complaints  of  ex- 
cessive force  filed  against  police 
officers  between  January  and  Oc- 
tober of  1984,  an  increase  of  21 
percent  over  the  same  period  the 
year  before.  More  significant, 
perhaps,  is  the  unprecedented 
press  coverage  given  to  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality  and  the 
punishments  (usually  very  light) 
meted  out  to  convicted  police  of- 
ficers. (A  case  in  point:  On 
February  8,  1985,  The  Jerusalem 
Post  carried  a news  story  of  a 
police  officer  who  was  fined  and 
given  a one-month  suspended 
sentence  after  being  found  guilty 
of  using  “unrestrained  violence" 
against  a 15-year-old  boy  he  had 
stopped  for  crossing  the  street 
outside  a marked  pedestrian 
crossing.) 

Although  the  problem  of  police 
brutality  is  becoming  a public 
issue,  it  is  not  a new  phenomenon 


in  Israel.  As  early  as  1973  there 
existed  a need  to  respond  to 
citizens'  complaints,  and  as  a 
result  a Public  Complaints  Office 
was  established  at  Police  Na- 
tional Headquarters  in 
Jerusalem.  The  problem  of  police 
brutality  was  also  considered  by 
the  Shimron  Commission,  which 
in  1977  examined  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  After  considerable 
deliberation  over  which  authority 
should  investigate  complaints 
against  the  police,  the  commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  respon- 
sibility to  investigate  wrongdo- 
ing by  the  police  should  be  retain- 
ed by  the  police  themselves. 
However,  at  the  same  time  it 
recommended  that  a special  inter- 
nal investigation  unit  be  created 
with  the  police  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division  (CID)  to  in- 
vestigate criminal  allegations 
brought  against  police  officers. 

At  the  present  time,  complaints 
that  are  of  a non-criminal  nature 
but  which  are  related  to 
unauthorized  or  unjustified  ac- 
tions, mistakes  of  judgment  or 
misuse  of  discretionary  powers 
are  referred  to  the  Public  Com- 
plaints Office.  Criminal  allega- 
tions are  referred  to  the  CID’s  in- 
ternal investigation  section. 

Once  an  investigation  is  com- 
menced, a so-called  “green  file”  is 
opened.  While  the  file  remains 
open,  the  officer  may  not  be  pro- 
moted or  given  a raise  in  salary. 
According  to  Chaim  Bar-Lev,  on- 
ly 17.3  percent  of  citizens’  com- 


NIJ  study  sizes  up 
contributions  of  crime  labs 


Continued  from  Page  3 
they’ve  now  responded  to  war- 
rant calling  in  the  crime-scene 
technicians?" 

According  to  Peterson,  more 
often  than  not  patrol  officers  will 
base  their  judgments  on  the 
severity  of  the  crimes  or  in  some 
cases  on  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  crime  occurred.  Peter- 
son said  that  public  relations  is 


also  a factor.  Officers  know  there 
are  limited  resources,  he  said,  and 
officers  may  not  call  for  techni- 
cians on  account  of  that. 

“These  decisions  to  call  techni- 
cians have  to  be  based  more  on 
the  potential  value  of  physical 
clues  that  might  be  at  a crime 
scene,"  Peterson  said.  “Too  often 
these  other  extraneous  factors  are 
used  by  these  officers." 
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1497  Chain  Bridge  Road,  McLean,  VA  22101,  (703)  734-8970 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE / 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  professional  expertise  with  innovative 
hands-on  instruction. 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 


plaints  about  police  behavior 
have  merit,  and  in  those  cases 
disciplinary  action  is  taken.  If  an 
allegation  is  sustained,  a police  of- 
ficer may  receive  a warning  or  be 
reprimanded,  suspended,  fined, 
jailed,  demoted  or  dismissed. 
Sanctions  are  imposed  by  hearing 
officers  (usually  sub-district  com- 
manders), and  by  the  police 
disciplinary  court.  The  internal 
investigation  section  of  the  CID 
is  required  to  refer  all  of  its  cases 
to  the  Attorney  General’s  office, 
where  it  is  decided  whether  to  pro- 
secute the  accused.  The  district 
attorney  also  decides  whether  the 
accused  should  be  tried  before  the 
police  disciplinary  court  or  in  a 
criminal  court. 

The  police  disciplinary  court 
consists  of  a three-man  panel  (at 
least  one  additional  panel  is  being 
added),  and  is  located  in  the  town 
of  Petah-Tikva,  outside  Tel  Aviv. 
The  proceedings  of  this  court 
became  public  only  three  years 


ago  and,  as  one  commentator  put 
it,  the  Israeli  press  consequently 
“discovered"  the  entire  issue  of 
police  brutality. 

The  decision  to  make  the  police 
disciplinary  court  proceedings 
public  was  made  by  David  Kraus 
when  he  headed  the  court  in  1982. 
Significantly,  Kraus  has  since 
become  the  new  chief  (inspector- 
general)  of  the  Israeli  police,  an 
apppointment  that  became  effec- 
tive on  April  1,  1985. 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  Kraus’s  new 
appointment  is  tied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  police  brutality.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  was 
named  inspector-general  by  Bar- 
Lev,  who  has  the  ministerial 
responsibility  for  this  appoint- 
ment, and  that  Bar-Lev  has  been 
greatly  concerned  about  the 
public  image  of  the  police.  Shortly 
after  Bar-Lev  was  appointed 
minister  of  police  in  the  Israeli 
cabinet,  he  met  with  some  300 


police  commmanders,  and  among 
other  things,  he  warned  the 
assembled  officers  about  the  use 
of  unauthorized  violence  against 
any  citizen  and  promised  not 
tolerate  any  cover-ups. 

It  is  significant  that  the  new 
police  leadership  in  Israel  appears 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  problem  of 
police  brutality  and  acknow- 
ledges its  existence.  As  in  the  case 
of  police  corruption,  the  first  step 
in  successfully  fighting  abuse  is 
for  police  administrators  to  admit 
that  a problem  indeed  exists. 
Having  come  that  far,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  effective 
policy  changes  will  soon  be  in- 
troduced to  reduce  police  brutali- 
ty in  Israel. 

(Dr.  Gad  ./,  Bensinger  is  a 
member  of  the  department  of 
criminal  justice  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  is  the  author 
of  "A  Survey  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  Israel,  "published  in  1983.) 


The  Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 


How  to  Start  and  Operate  a Security  Business 

May  30-31.  1985 
9:00  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M. 

This  two-day  seminar  is  designed  for  individuals  interested  in  starting  a business  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

★ Guard  Services  ★Security  Consulting  * Alarm  Company 

★ Investigative  Agency  * Armored  Car  and  Courier  Service 

Presentations  in  each  of  the  areas  will  be  made  by  persons  who  have  their  own  company  and  have 
been  successful  in  the  security  field.  The  speakers  (security  entrepreneurs)  will  address  the  problems 
and  pitfalls  of  starting  your  own  business  as  well  as  their  formula  for  success.  The  seminar  will  deal 
with:  financing,  contract  writing,  equipment,  proposal  preparation  for  clients,  management  pro- 
blems, law/regulations/liabilities,  personnel  selection,  licensing  and  labor  relations.  Cost:  $195.00. 

Certified  Training  for  Security  Personnel 

June  27,  July  3,  11,  18.  25.  1985 
9:00  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M 

Does  your  security  staff  invite  false  arrests?  Do  your  security  people  know  anything  about  the  law  they 
are  paid  to  uphold?  The  courts  and  the  public  loudly  condemn  the  use  of  untrained  security  guards. 
Before  your  business  is  on  the  front  page  of  your  local  newspaper,  consider  how  well  your  security 
staff  handles  its  duties  and  whether  training  — our  training  — might  improve  their  performance.  The 
course  will  cover  areas  such  as  laws  of  arrest,  justification,  larceny,  criminal  trespass,  testifying, 
handling  evidence,  burglary. 

This  five-day  course  is  approved  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  and  satisfies  the 
SPO/Peace  Officer  Training  Requirement.  The  Council  issues  certificates  to  persons  who  successful- 
ly complete  the  course.  Cost:  $275.00. 

Professional  Security  Management  Course: 

Preparing  for  the  Certified  Protection  Professional 
(C.P.P.)  Examination 

September  9 - December  2,  1985 
Monday  evenings  from  6:00-10:00  P.M. 

This  course  is  designed  for  persons  in  or  seeking  a career  in  security  management.  It  stresses  the 
testing  areas  outlined  by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS)  for  its  Certified  Protec- 
tion Professional  designation.  The  course  will  cover  eight  mandatory  C.P.P  examination  areas: 
emergency  planning,  physical  security,  investigations,  protection  of  sensitive  information,  legal 
aspects  of  security,  security  management,  personnel  security  and  substance  abuse.  Cost:  $195.00. 

All  courses  will  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  further  information,  contact: 

Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600 


Executive  Director: 

Prof.  Robert  A.  Hair,  C.P.P. 


Associate  Director; 
Prof.  Alex  Laubach,  C.P.P. 
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NYPD  stunned  by  torture  charges 

Indictments,  forced  retirements,  transfers  befall  harried  department 


New  York  Police  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward  keeps  a careful  eye 
over  one  shoulder  in  the  wake  of  torture  allegations. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
similar  stories  of  abuse  while  in 
police  custody. 

Officers  Aranda  and  McCarey 
were  arrested  on  April  24  and 
charged  with  second  degree 
assault  and  possession  of  a 
dangerous  instrument  in  Rentas' 
case.  McCarey  was  also  charged 
with  second  and  third-degree 
assault  in  Evelyn's  case.  Both  of- 
ficers were  suspended  without 
pay. 

The  officers  pleaded  not  guilty 
when  the  indictments  were  hand- 
ed down  on  May  2.  and  lawyers 
for  the  men  said  they  would  be  ex- 
onerated. 

All  the  officers  were  indicted  on 
at  least  one  felony  charge  of 
assault  and  other  felony  and 
misdemeanor  counts.  If  con- 
victed of  assault,  the  most  serious 
charge  against  them,  they  could 
face  up  to  seven  years  in  prison. 

District  Attorney  Santucci  said 
he  will  make  a “strong  recommen- 
dation" for  prison  if  any  of  the  of- 
ficers are  convicted. 

Before  the  grand  jury  handed 
down  the  indictments,  Santucci 
refused  to  grant  immunity  from 
prosecution  to  two  officers  who 
had  “tangential’’  information. 
Some  40  officers  on  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  assaults  refused  to  be 
questioned.  Several  of  the  vic- 
tims, however,  waived  their 
rights  to  immunity  before  testify- 
ing although  they  still  faced 
unresolved  charges  of  marijuana 
possession. 

According  to  a spokesman  for 
the  district  attorney,  the  reluc- 
tance of  other  police  officers  to 
cooperate  with  the  investigation 
has  not  hampered  matters  to  the 
extent  of  gaining  the  indictments. 
However,  said  Tom  McCarthy, 
“It  has  hampered  us  as  far  as  do- 
ing the  j ob  we ’d  like  to  do  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this." 

McCarthy  said  that  there  have 
been  only  fissures  so  far  in  crack- 


ing the  “blue  wall  of  silence.” 
What  Santucci  hopes  will  result 
from  this  investigation,  said  Mc- 
Carthy, is  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  practice  of  granting  only 
testimonial  immunity.  Under 
Federal  procedure,  testimony 
given  before  a grand  jury  cannot 
be  used  to  prosecute  an  in- 
dividual. However,  if  other 
evidence  is  brought  against  that 
individual,  he  may  then  be  pro- 
secuted on  the  basis  of  that 
evidence. 

New  York  State  bars  in- 
dividuals from  giving  testimony 
before  a grand  jury  without  full 
immunity  from  prosecution. 

Santucci  has  since  broadened 
his  investigation  following  allega- 
tions from  another  Queens 


teenager  that  he  was  jolted  on  the 
arm  with  a stun  gun  by  officers 
from  the  108th  Precinct  in  Long 
Island  City.  The  claim  is  still  be 
investigated. 

Commissioner  Ward  has  said 
that  prison  sentences  for  con- 
victed officers  might  help  to  shat- 
ter the  “blue  wall  of  silence"  that 
police  put  up  when  one  of  their 
number  faces  brutality  or  corrup- 
tion charges.  Ward  also  said  he 
will  not  tolerate  “Nazi-trial 
defenses  that  I was  ‘just  follow- 
ing orders.  ’ "He  warned  that  sort 
of  tactic  will  not  save  officers 
from  prosecution  or  departmental 
discipline. 

Phil  Caruso,  president  of  the 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, charged  Ward  with  overreac- 


ting to  the  incidents. 

“It  is  isolated  and  not  endemic, 
not  sweeping,  condoned  action 
where  the  PBA  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  department  are  winking 
and  looking  the  other  way,"  he 
said. 

But  Ward  also  took  the  addi- 
tional step  of  removing  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  and  other 
brutality  complaints  from  the 
hands  of  the  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board  and  turning  it  over 
to  the  department's  Internal  Af- 
fairs Division. 

The  CCRB  has  traditionally  in- 
vestigated all  civilian  complaints 
against  officers  ranging  from 
brutality  to  discourtesy  and 
racial  slurs.  If  the  complaints 
were  found  justified,  the  matter 
would  be  handed  over  to  the 
police  commissioner  for  a possible 
hearing  on  departmental  charges. 

Ward  maintained  that  he  had 
not  lost  confidence  in  the  review 
board  but  that  in  "this  time  of 
crisis  and  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence it  is  important  that  we  put 
the  top  and  prestigious  group 
that  we  have  in  these  investiga- 
tions." 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
the  I AD  will  review  all  allegations 
of  excessive  force  and  brutality 
and  then  decide  which  cases  will 
be  referred  to  the  review  board  for 
its  investigation. 

In  another  development  stem- 
ming from  the  brutality  charges, 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  appointed 
an  advisory  panel  to  review  and 
recommend  changes  in  the 
recruitment,  hiring,  medical  and 
psychological  testing,  supervi- 
sion and  promotion  of  officers. 
The  nine-member  panel  will  be 
chaired  by  former  New  York 
deputy  mayor  John  E.  Zuccotti. 
Among  the  other  panel  members 
will  be  three  high-level  police  ad- 
ministrators. Koch  said  the  panel 
was  organized  at  Ward’s  request. 

"The  job  has  become  a much 


more  complicated  job,’’  Ward 
told  The  New  York  Times.  "I 
think  it’s  becoming  a much  more 
stressful  job  today  than  it  was  20, 
30  years  ago.  " 

Over  the  past  year,  the  NYPD 
has  had  its  share  of  allegations  of 
police  negligence,  abuse  and 
brutality.  Among  the  other  in- 
cidents were: 

H December  9 — Sgt.  Rudolph 
Hays,  a 33-year  veteran  of  the 
force  with  an  exemplary  record, 
fatally  shot  a woman  in  the  back 
as  a she  fled  from  the  scene  of  a 
minor  auto  collision  she  had  with 
Hays.  Hays  had  dragged  the 
woman,  Sharon  Walker,  from  her 
car  shouting  obscenities.  He 
began  beating  her  and  fought  off 
a passerby  who  tried  to  come  to 
the  woman's  aid. 

f January  3 — Officer  Joseph 
Vacchio  and  his  partner  respond- 
ed to  a call  in  Brooklyn  about  a 
man  carrying  a gun.  Vacchio 
allegedly  approached  the  man, 
said  something  to  him  and  shot 
him  dead,  apparently  by  accident. 
The  victim,  Darryl  Dodson,  was 
unarmed. 

H March  15  — A police  car 
speeding  down  Park  Avenue 
killed  Dr.  Hyman  M.  Chernow, 
70,  a psychologist  and  injured 
71 -year-old  Jack  Sitowitz,  a door- 
man. The  patrol  car  took  off. 
Three  days  later,  Sgt.  Frederick 
Sherman  was  arrested  as  the  hit- 
and-run  driver.  The  two  officers  in 
the  car  with  Sherman  at  the  time 
apparently  made  no  effort  to 
report  the  incident.  A prosecutor 
charged  that  Sherman  was  drink- 
ing on  duty. 

H April  14  — According  to 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Perry 
Novello,  an  off-duty  officer,  had  a 
fight  with  a former  girlfriend, 
Martha  Medina,  and  tried  to  for- 
cibly carry  her  out  of  the 
restaurant  where  she  is 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Police  see  new  threat  from  extremist  groups 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tempted  murder,  counterfeiting 
and  armed  robberies  totaling 
more  than  $4  million.  Found  near 
Tate  was  a submachine  gun  that 
had  been  used  to  kill  Trooper  J im- 
my  E.  Linegar. 

A Jewish  critic  of  the  extremist 
movement,  Denver  radio  per- 
sonality Alan  Berg,  was  gunned 
down  in  the  driveway  of  his  home 
last  June.  A MAC-11  submachine 
identical  to  the  one  used  to  kill 
Berg  was  later  found  in  the 
possession  of  another  member  of 
the  Order. 

Searchers  at  the  CSA  com- 
pound on  the  Missouri- Arkansas 
border  discovered  a computer  and 
radio  equipment,  additional 
pistols  and  rifles,  15,000  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  a converted 
MAC-11  submachine  gun. 
Several  types  of  explosives,  a pipe 
bomb  and  some  cording  used  as 


Slain  Missouri  trooper  Jimmy  E. 
Linegar. 


detonators  was  also  found.  "Suf- 
ficient materials  were  founds  in 
the  compound  to  comprise  a small 
but  very  efficient  bomb  factory," 
Killorin  said. 


1800  groups  estimated 

The  extremist  movement  is 
much  larger  than  the  general 
public  thinks,  according  to 
Sheriff  Larry  Broadbent  of 
Kootenai  County,  Ida.  "There  are 
somewhere  near  1800  of  these 
types  of  groups  including  the 
Klan,"  the  sheriff  observed.  "The 
trend  we've  seen  in  the  last  two  to 
three  years  is  these  people 
holding  dual  memberships  in  like 
orgnizations.  In  the  Aryan  Na- 
tion you  have  people  who  are 
Klansmen,  who  have  been 
Klansmen,  and/or  support  them 
in  their  efforts  as  well.  By  far  the 
majority  of  members  in  the  Aryan 
Nation  come  from  Klan  ranks." 

Police  practitioners  agree  that 
the  groups  constitute  a threat  to 
law  enforcement.  But  just  how 
big  a threat  they  are,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  avoid  other  police 
deaths  is  a tougher  question,  they 


concur. 

According  to  Killorin,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no 
authority  to  destroy  such 
organizations.  What  the  Govern- 
ment can  do,  Killorin  said,  is  to  go 
in  "surgically”  and  remove  those 
members  for  whom  there  are 
outstanding  warrants  or  for 
whom  there  is  probable  cause. 

"The  CSA  is  a fine  microcosm," 
Killorin  said.  “We  went  in,  ar- 
rested that  person  or  persons  for 
whom  we  had  warrants  or  for 
whom  we  developed  probable 
cause  to  charge  with  a crime  and 
we  executed  a Federal  search  war- 
rant as  we  may  do.  We  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  compound 
en  toto , for  the  safety  of  the  of- 
ficers and  for  themselves,  given 
the  presence  of  explosive 
weapons  and  dangerous 
materials." 

Sheriff  Broadbent  said  that 


when  the  groups  have  resorted  to 
murder,  it  has  always  been  the  life 
of  a law  enforcement  official  that 
has  been  taken.  Recounting  the 
death  toll  attributed  to  such 
groups,  Broadbent  said,  "You  got 
two  Federal  marshals,  two  state 
police,  a sheriff,  one  FBI  agent." 

One  Missouri  Highway  Patrol 
captain,  who  asked  not  to  be  iden- 
tified for  fear  of  his  life,  said,  “It’s 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that  people 
can  hide  behind  the  guise  of 
religion  and  rob  Brinks  vehicles, 
and  put  that  money  to  their  own 
use  and  think  that’s  the  thing  to 
do.” 

The  captain  requested 
anonymity  because  he  did  not 
want  to  end  up  on  somebody’s 
“hit  list."  The  menace  posed  by 
such  groups  was  proven,  he  said, 
by  some  of  the  executions  they 
have  performed,  including  that  of 
Alan  Berg. 
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When  the  rotating  stops: 


Steady  shifts  eyed  as  one  answer  to  stress 


Do  frequent  shift  changes  con- 
tribute to  police  stress?  That 
question  is  being  tested  in  a year- 
long experiment  in  Queens,  N.  Y., 
and  the  answers  may  have  im- 
plications for  other  police  depart- 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


ments  using  rotating  shifts.  In- 
terim results  suggest  that  chang- 
ing tours  of  duty  every  week,  as 
New  York’s  Finest  do,  may  add  to 
the  usual  stresses  of  police  work. 

For  years  New  York’s  police  of- 
ficers have  been  assigned  to 
squads  that  rotate  tours  every 
week,  working  midnight  to  8 
A.M.one  week,  8 to  4 the  next  and 
4 to  midnight  the  third.  What 
does  the  constant  change  do  to  an 
officer’s  biological  clock,  his  fami- 
ly life  and  activities  outside  his 
work?  More  important,  what  does 
it  do  to  his  stress  level?  To  find 
out,  the  NYPD  staffed  the  115th 
Precinct,  located  in  a high-crime 
area  of  Queens,  with  officers  who 
work  the  same  tour  with  the  same 
partner  every  working  day.  The 
experiment  began  early  last  year, 
and  the  first  year’s  experience  is 
encouraging. 

Sick-day  reports  and  emergen- 
cy days  off  are  lower  than 
average,  according  to  Jerry 
McElroy  of  the  Vera  Institute  of 
Justice,  which  is  evaluating  the 


experiment  for  the  police  depart- 
ment. "My  impression  is  that  the 
115th  Precinct  has  the  lowest  rate 
of  absenteeism  in  all  of  Queens," 
he  said.  "To  the  extent  that  this  is 
a measure  of  stress,  that  certainly 
is  a positive  sign." 

But  McElroy  cautioned  that 
the  Vera  Institute  is  still  collec- 
ting data  and  administering 
tests.  The  precinct’s  158  officers 
filled  out  a questionnaire  to 
measure  their  stress  levels  when 
the  experiment  began,  then  again 
last  spring,  and  a third  time  this 
past  January.  "What  we’re  look- 
ing for,"  McElroy  said,  "is 
whether  there  are  any  changes  in 
stress  from  points  1 to  2 to  3 in 
time."  The  same  test  is  being 
given  to  a control  group  of  officers 
from  six  other  Queens  precincts 
to  that  the  115th’s  results  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  officers 
on  rotating  shifts. 

Officers  in  the  control  group 
were  selected  to  reflect  the 
unusual  makeup  of  the  115th’s 
manpower  complement.  All  police 
in  the  115th  are  volunteers  — the 
majority  of  them  new  graduates 
of  the  Police  Academy  — and  they 
tend  to  be  young.  About  80  per- 
cent have  less  than  four  years  of 
police  work,  and  about  13  percent 
are  women. 

In  addition  to  administering 
the  stress  questionnaire,  the  Vera 
Institute  is  collecting  data  that 
are  thought  to  be  indicators  of 
stress  levels,  such  as  absen- 
teeism, acceptance  of  discipline, 
and  the  number  of  civilian  com- 
plaints against  officers.  Vera's 


Traffic  agency  lists 
most  popular  targets 
of  auto  thieves 


Popular  sport  and  luxury  cars 
stand  a greater  chance  of  being 
stolen  than  ordinary  models  or 
rare  autos,  according  to  a list  com- 
piled by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

The  NHTSA,  which  based  its 
list  on  FBI  statistics,  said  the 
Buick  Riviera,  a top-of-the-line 
sedan,  was  number  one  on  the  list 
of  130  cars  most  likely  to  be 
stolen.  In  1983  and  1984,  the  theft 
rate  for  the  sedan  was  16  out  of 
every  1,000  vehicles  produced. 

The  Renault  Fuego,  Honda 
Civic  and  Accord,  General 
Motors  mid-sized  cars  such  as  the 
Pontiac  Phoenix,  Chevrolet 
Cavalier  and  Oldsmobile  Firenza, 
and  various  Volvo  and  Rolls- 
Royce  models  were  among  the 
cars  least  likely  to  be  stolen,  the 
agency  said.  The  incidence  of 
theft  for  these  cars  ranged  from 
zero  on  the  Rolls-Royce  to  just 
over  1.7  per  1,000  vehicles  for  the 
Cavalier. 

The  NHTSA  said  car  thieves 
are  looking  for  cars  with  a high 
dollar  value  and  great  demand, 
either  intact  or  as  parts. 

In  addition  to  the  Riviera,  the 


ten  most  popular  cars  among 
thieves  in  1983  and  1984  were  the 
Pontiac  Firebird,  Toyota  Celica 
Supra,  Cadillac  Eldorado, 
Chevrolet  Camaro  and  Corvette, 
Mazda  RX-7,  Porsche  911, 
Oldsmobile  Toronado  and  Pon- 
tiac Grand  Prix. 

The  ranking  was  designed  to 
identify  those  cars  that  should  be 
identified  as  high-risk  vehicles 
under  a new  law  requiring  cars  in 
this  category  to  have  a special 
identification  stamp. 

The  top  65  cars  out  of  the  130 
that  were  ranked  will  be  con- 
sidered high-risk  vehicles. 
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final  evaluation  report  is  ex- 
pected early  this  summer. 

New  York's  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association,  which 
'okayed  the  fixed-tour  experiment 
under  a special  contract  provi- 
sion, is  taking  a wait-and-see  at- 
titude. "Right  now  the  officers  in 
the  115th  Precinct  seem  to  like 
it,"  said  Lou  Matarazzo,  PBA 
trustee  for  Queens.  "The  proof  is 
that  few  of  them  are  asking  for 
transfers."  But,  he  noted,  they 
were  all  volunteers  for  the  experi- 
ment, many  of  them  rookies  who 
had  never  worked  rotating  tours. 
"And  I understand  from  experi- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  you  can’t  really  judge  until 
you  get  into  the  second  or  third 
year,"  Matarazzo  said. 

The  PBA  trustee  pointed  out 
that  fixed  tours  aren’t  always 
what  they  seem.  "Say  an  officer 
who  works  the  4 to  midnight  tour 
makes  an  arrest,"  Matarazzo 
said.  "Two  days  later  he  has  to  go 
to  court,  and  so  he  gets  re- 
assigned to  the  8 to  4 tour.  He’s 
not  really  working  a steady  tour 
any  longer.” 

The  PBA  won’t  approve  any 
more  volunteer  precincts  "until 
such  time  as  we  negotiate  a con- 
tract," Matarazzo  said,  although 
he  explained  that  the  union  is  not 


philosophically  opposed  to  the 
fixed-tour  idea.  Whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  experiment,  the  Vera 
Institute's  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fect on  stress  levels  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  police  com- 
manders whose  officers  rotate 
shifts  frequently. 

• 

THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THE 
NEWS.  Should  police  worry 
about  the  recent  proliferation  of 
sunscreened  side  and  rear  win- 
dows on  motor  vehicles?  Increas- 
ingly, limos  seen  in  major  cities, 
and  ordinary  cars  in  the  Sun  Belt, 
are  equipped  with  darkened  win- 
dows. Does  the  trend  have  im- 
plications for  law  enforcement? 

The  jury  is  still  out.  One  of  the 
obvious  concerns  is  that 
criminals  might  be  able  to  am- 
bush officers  from  behind  heavily 
tinted  glass.  But  in  Florida,  where 
a law  standardizing  sunscreening 
went  into  effect  last  August  1, 
there  have  been  no  attempted  am- 
bushes. 

The  new  law  mandates  mini- 
mum limits  for  light  transmission 
through  a sunscreen.  John  Fuller, 
director  of  legislative  services  for 
the  Florida  Sheriffs’  Association, 
• and  Mary  Anne  Sherman,  assis- 
tant to  the  director  of  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol,  both  said  no  am- 


bushes had  been  reported.  Ms. 
Sherman  said  that  troopers 
believe  sunscreening  may  have 
been  a factor  in  one  fatal  auto  acci- 
dent that  occurred  at  dusk. 

Both  the  sheriffs’  association 
and  the  highway  patrol  supported 
the  new  law,  which  was  sponsored 
by  legislator  S.  L.  Clements,  a 
retired  highway  patrol  captain. 
His  aide,  Mark  Flynn,  said  that 
although  the  danger  of  ambush 
was  a concern,  the  bill  was  aimed 
more  toward  standardizing 
sunscreening  requirements  to 
guide  manufacturers  than  to  help- 
ing law  enforcement.  Thus  far 
sunscreening  may  not  have 
become  a serious  national  concern 
of  lew  enforcement. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Westwood  P.O., 
Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


On  the  Record: 

"Justice  Is  my  being  allowed  to  do 
whatever  I like.  In|ustlce  Is  whatever 
prevents  my  doing  so." 

— Samuel  Johnson 


Flashback 


1955:  One 
long,  tall 
Texan 


All  it  took  was  a boastful  claim 
from  the  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Police 
Department  that  it  had  the  tallest 
cop  in  the  country  and  the  hackles 
of  Texas  residents  went  up. 
Rising  to  the  defense  of  his  native 
state's  honor  was  Corpus  Christi 
Patrolman  J.  O.  Johnson,  who 
stands  6-foot-10  — a full  two 
inches  better  than  the  best 
that  Harrisburg  could  muster. 
Johnson  is  seen  here  being  sized 
up  by  Lupe  Acuna,  who  at 
4-foot-ll  claimed  to  be  the 
nation's  shortest  police  matron. 

Wide  World  Photo 
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‘evelyn9: 


US  plays  the  patsy  in  saga  of  war  on  drugs 


By  "evelyn” 

Empirical  evidence  attests  to  the 
United  States’  inability  to  make  strides 
in  the  war  against  drugs.  Despite  the  ef- 
forts of  drug  enforcement  agencies, 
analysts  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration say  heroin  addiction  in 
America  has  maintained  the  same  high 
level  of  use.  and  the  use  of  cocaine  is  mov- 
ing upward. 

At  the  same  time,  countries  that 
benefit  from  American  foreign  aid  have 
returned  the  kindness  by  targeting 
America  for  inundation  with  narcotics 
that  have  produced  countless  deaths  and 
immeasurable  destruction  to  America’s 
social  order.  The  unfolding  saga  of  drug 
trafficking  presents  a humorless  satire 
with  the  United  States  cast  in  the 
featured  role  of  "patsy.” 

Diego  Pizano,  Colombia’s  economic  ad- 
viser, has  said  that  Colombian  farm 
workers  earn  $3.50  a day  for  producing 
traditional  crops.  Says  Pizano,  "Every- 
thing is  tied  to  economics.  They  [the 
farmers)  can  earn  approximately  $25  a 
day  in  the  coca  fields."  Colombia  curent- 
ly  provides  59  percent  of  the  marijuana 


and  75  percent  of  the  cocaine  used  in 
America. 

Colombian  officials  say  they  are  en- 
countering monumental  difficulties  in 
curbing  the  drug  problem  in  that  coun- 
try. Little  effort,  however,  is  expended  in 
trying  to  put  a cap  on  trumped-up  end- 
use  certificates  that  enable  countries 
such  as  Hungary  to  ship  methaqualone 
powder  to  Colombia,  where  it  is  then  used 
to  make  quaaludes  for  American  con- 
sumption. 

Drug  trafficking,  viewed  as  financially 
beneficial  by  the  impoverished  masses  in 
Colombia  and  therefore  hard  to  curtail, 
developed  sudden  urgency  as  a Colom- 
bian problem  after  Colombia’s  Minister 
of  Justice,  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla,  was 
assassinated.  Colombia's  President 
Betancur  subsequently  declared  "war 
without  quarter”  on  the  drug  barons. 

Responding  to  a greater  demand  for 
the  drug,  cocaine  processing  laboratories 
began  plaguing  the  state  of  Florida  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  One  DE  A analyst, 
Eric  Rosenquist,  says  he  believes  that 
‘‘when  one  processing  laboratory  is 
closed  there  is  no  problem  finding  an 


Other  \bices 

A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 


Stun  gun  still  a humane  alternative 

"If  the  allegations  are  true,  the  alleged  torturing  by  police  of  an  18-year-old  student 
with  an  electric-shock  gun  is  criminal.  But  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  suggest 
abolishing  the  stun  guns  on  the  basis  of  this  horrible  abuse.  Shocking  as  it  is,  we  hope 
it  is  not  construed  as  an  indictment  of  the  new  police  stun  guns.  The  guns  — known  as 
Tasers  — were  issued  to  Emergency  Service  officers  last  month  in  response  to  the 
Eleanor  Bumpurs  case,  in  which  police  shot  to  death  a Bronx  woman  while  trying  to 
evict  her  from  her  apartment.  At  the  time,  the  Taser  was  lauded  as  a humane,  non- 
lethal  tool  for  subduing  a dangerous  suspect  without  doing  permanent  bodily 
damage.  That  is  still  true.  Like  any  weapon,  the  Taser  and  similar  devices  can  be  abus- 
ed. They  can  be  used  as  instruments  of  torture.  But  that  is  not  ample  reason  to  remove 
them  from  service.  In  the  proper  hands,  the  Taser  is  a valuable  law  enforcement  tool. 
While  civilians  should  be  barred  from  owning  one,  we  see  no  reason  to  remove  Tasers 
from  the  Police  Department." 

— The  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Advance 
April  29,  1985 

Police  must  be  accountable 

"Police  Commissioner  Ward  has  made  the  right  first  moves.  He  cleaned  out  the  com- 
mand of  the  106th  Precinct.  He  reminded  the  brass  they’re  accountable  for  those 
under  them.  And  he  issued  a powerful  warning:  ‘You’ll  be  in  Attica  a long  time  if  I 
catch  you  brutalizing  civilians  or  criminals.'  Police  officers,  according  to  a recent 
report,  are  second  only  to  miners  in  the  stress  they  suffer.  It's  understandable,  and 
honorable,  that  a solidarity  develops  from  that:  the  ‘thin  blue  line.'  New  Yorkers 
should  remember  with  gratitude  that  police  officers  routinely  risk  their  lives  to  per- 
form heroics.  The  dangers  come  when  the  thin  blue  line  becomes  a defensive  one  — or 
offensive  beyond  the  needs  of  safety.  The  strains  and  perils  of  the  job  can  never  justify 
violence  as  a means  to  law-enforcement  ends.  Commissioner  Ward  must  continue  to 
hammer  that  message  home." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
April  30,  1985 


Minority  officers  will  be  welcome  addition  to  the  force 

"Last  week’s  announcement  that  several  minority  applicants  may  soon  become 
Southfield  police  officers  was  welcome  news.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the  police 
department  may  have  once  reflected  the  city’s  population.  But  Southfield’s  early 
WASPish  days  are  long  gone.  Today  the  city  boasts  a rich  and  varied  blend  of  ethnic 
groups.  Obviously,  hiring  a few  minority  officers  is  no  guarantee  of  a flawless  police 
force,  but  it’s  a step  in  the  right  direction.  We  aren't  suggesting  that  ethnic 
background  be  the  first  and  only  criterion  for  selecting  new  employees.  Nor  are  we 
suggesting  that  the  city  adopt  any  kind  of  quota  system.  But  when  skills,  education 
and  abilities  are  equal,  affirmative  action  seems  warranted.  Few  other  public  institu- 
tions in  a city  are  as  important  as  its  police  force.  Police  officers,  by  virtue  of  their  high 
visibility  and  authority,  play  a key  role  in  development  of  a community’s  image.  With 
several  members  of  minority  groups  now  at  the  top  of  the  police  hiriing  list,  the  poten- 
tial for  an  improvement  in  that  image  appears  likely." 

— The  Southfield,  Mich.,  Eccentric 
May  2,  1985 


alternate  lab."  And,  contrary  to  claims 
coming  from  the  White  House  stating 
that  marijuana  use  among  teenagers  is 
dropping,  marijuana  is  believed  to  be  on 
the  rise  even  in  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  as  it  is  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

Surrounded  by  splendiferous  perks 
and  outlandish  waste,  Congress  has  a 
myriad  of  sensible  options  from  which  to 
choose  its  spending  cuts.  But  ‘‘the 
shoemaker’s  children"  are  being  made  to 
"go  without  shoes,"  because  monies  for 
anti-drug  programs  have  been  cut  and 
monies  needed  to  enlist  more  manpower 
as  well  as  to  implement  more  efficient 
ways  to  prevent  the  influx  of  drugs  into 
the  country  are  not  forthcoming.  Instead 
of  an  increased  investment  to  muster  an 
all-out  effort  in  the  war  against  drugs  on 
America’s  home  soil,  fewer  men  are 
employed  and  a costlier  extension  of 
funds  was  granted  to  foreign  countries  in 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  drug  flow  at  its 
source. 

In  one  case,  Bolivia  was  granted  $2.7 


million  in  anti-drug  aid.  Coca  continued 
as  Bolivia’s  cash  crop,  and  monies  ac- 
cepted for  the  purpose  of  battling  drugs 
were  not  returned.  In  neighboring  Peru, 
workers  are  reportedly  paid  with 
American  funds,  facilitating  the 
harvesting  of  coca  plants.  A series  about 
drug  trafficking  was  published  in  The 
New  York  Times  accompanied  by  pic- 
tures that  showed  South  American 
farmers  hard  at  work  in  fields  containing 
the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  efforts  — 
crops  promising  to  yield  substantial 
quantities  of  drugs.  Parked  alongside  the 
fields  was  farming  equipment  clearly 
stamped  "U.S.  Property.” 

In  June  1983,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion launched  the  National  Narcotics 
Border  Interdiction  System,  headed  by 
Vice  President  Bush.  Public  attention 
was  directed  toward  the  system's  ability 
Continued  on  Page  13 

"evelyn"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a 
former  reporter  for  a now-defunct  police 
newspaper. 


Letters 


Past  im-PERF-ect 

To  the  editor: 

I commend  your  interview  with  Mayor 
Thomas  H.  Cooke  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Policing.  Although 
the  article  is  quite  in-depth  and 
acknowledges  the  sponsorship  of  our 
founding  organizations,  the  Police  Foun- 
dation and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  it  fails  to  recognize  that  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum  pro- 
vides staff  support  for  the  Institute. 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
represents  police  agencies  from  the  na- 
tion’s largest  jurisdictions,  and  enjoys  a 
leadership  reputation  throughout  the  law 
enforcement  community.  For  the  last 
two  years,  Gary  P.  Hayes,  executive 
director  of  the  Forum,  has  been  directing 
the  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Policing.  The  Institute's  association 
with  the  Forum  and  its  affiliated 
organizations  helps  to  foster  "the  ongo- 
ing partnership  between  police  leaders 
and  political  leaders, ' ’ as  you  note  in  your 
article. 

Gary  is  committed  to  ensuring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Institute.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  his  valuable  contribution. 

Also,  please  note  the  address  and 
phone  number  of  the  Institute:  National 
Institute  of  Policing,  2300  M Street 
N.W.,  Suite  910,  Washington,  DC  20020, 
202-466-7827. 

Sincerely, 

HATTIE  M.  CARRINGTON 
Information  Coordinator 
National  Institute  of  Policing 

The  eyes  have  it 

To  the  editor: 

In  the  March  25,  1985,  edition  of  your 
publication  appeared  an  article  concern- 
ing Horizontal  Gaze  Nystagmus.  As  I 
read  the  article  I noticed  two  points 
which  are  incorrect.  I would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  correct  and  explain 
these  points. 

Throughout  the  article  Horizontal 
Gaze  Nystagmus  is  referred  to  as  a 


"test.”  This  procedure  is  not  an  eye  test 
but  a "check”  of  the  eyes.  Recently 
defense  attorneys  have  been  using  this 
challenge.  It  has  been  accepted  that  in 
order  to  test,  one  must  be  medically 
trained  and  certified.  To  check,  one  does 
not  have  to  be  medically  experienced  or 
trained.  Even  though  Horizontal  Gaze 
Nystagmus  is  one  format  used  in  psy- 
chophysical testing,  it  should  always  be 
referred  and  testified  to  as  a check  of  the 
eyes. 

The  other  pont  is  Horizontal  Gaze 
Nystagmus  is  not  caused  or  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  marijuana.  The  automatic 
tracking  mechanism  of  the  eyes  of  a per- 
son under  th;e  influence  of  marijuana  will 
show  a pupilary  reaction  of  rebound  dila- 
tion, but  not  Horizontal  Gaze 
Nystagmus. 

The  following  is  a list  of  drug  recogni- 
tions and  observable  effects: 

H Alcohol  (beer,  wine,  whiskey): 
Nystagmus  — yes; 

11  CNS  Stimulants  (amphetamines): 
Nystagmus  — no  (includes  cocaine): 

U CNS  Depressants  (barbiturates: 
Nystagmus  — yes,  except  for  tran- 
quilizers: 

U Phencyclidine  (POP):  Resting, 
horizontal  and  vertical  nystagmus  — yes; 

H Inhalants  (glue):  Nystagmus  — yes; 

H Narcotic/Analgesic  (heroin,  metha- 
done): Nystagmus  — no; 

H Cannabis  (marijuana):  Nystagmus  — 
no; 

H Hallucinogens  (LSD,  mescaline): 
nystagmus  — no. 

The  above  information  is  based  on  my 
years  of  experiencing  and  teaching 
Nystagmus.  My  credits  include  being  a 
three- time  certified  instructor  in  DU  I 
detection  and  apprehension  methods 
with  special  attention  to  Nystagmus.  I 
am  also  a certified  municipal  police  in- 
structor and  training  officer  for  my  de- 
partment, specializing  in  accident  inves- 
tigation and  highway  safety. 

Sincerely, 

KENMORE  B.  FITZGERALD 
Morrisville  Police  Department 
Levittown,  Pa. 
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When  a tired  old  war  horse  starts  slowing  down  to  a 
standstill,  sometimes  all  it  takes  to  get  the  old  girl  going 
again  is  a visit  from  the  pesky  neighborhood  gadfly. 

So  it  was  fora  few  years  with  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  In  the  estimation  of  some 
observers,  the  old  warhorse  had  started  balking  at  the 
instructions  of  its  rider  — the  membership  — and  had 
ground  to  a halt  in  its  efforts  to  keep  its  place  as  the 
preeminent  spokesman  for  law  enforcement  concerns. 

Enter  the  gadfly,  in  this  caseagroup  of  insurgent  police 
chiefs  known  as  the  Mid-America  Alliance,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  tone  and  direction  of  the  IACP. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  chiefs  was  Larry 
Vardell,  the  police  chief  of  the  delightful  tourist  hamlet 
of  Williamsburg,  Va.  Vardell  and  his  compatriots  spoke 
out  forcefully  on  such  issues  as  IACP  budgeting  and 
spending  practices  and  the  overall  responsiveness  to  the 
concerns  of  members.  And,  to  make  their  case  perfectly 
clear,  Vardell  and  others  made  a valiant,  if  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  climb  the  ladder  of  the  IACP  hierarchy. 

In  Vardell' s case,  he  ran  first  for  sixth  vice  president, 
the  bottom  run  on  the  ladder.  Defeated  in  1993  by  Chief 


Charles  A.  Gruber  of  the  Quincy,  III,  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, VardeU  came  roaring  back  in  1984  to  try  and  bump 
off  an  incumbent  IACP  vice  president.  Chief  John  Nor- 
ton, who  was  then  with  the  California  State  Police.  The 
move  to  oust  Norton  represented  a clear  break  with  the 
IACP  tradition  of  virtually  automatic  and  unchallenged 
ascension  up  the  organizational  ladder.  In  this  case, 
tradition  won,  or  at  least  held  on,  as  VardeU  lost  by  156 
votes  out  of  1,418  that  were  cast 

For  1985,  VardeU  plans  no  such  run  for  IACP  office.  But 
anyone  fooUsh  enough  to  think  that  this  means  his 
silence  on  the  issues  in  begging  for  a surprise.  In 
VardeU's  estimation,  glimmers  of  hope  can  be  discerned 
on  the  IACP  horizon,  but  there  still  exists  a pressing 
need  to  drive  home  the  issues  as  he  sees  them.  Among 
those  issues  are,  again,  responsiveness  to  the  member- 
ship and  fiscal  practices,  but  a new  wrinkle  has  been  add- 
ed to  VardeU's  agenda  as  well  With  what  he  sees  as  a 
growth  in  member  awareness  of  and  attentiveness  to  the 
leadership  of  the  IACP,  VardeU  aims  to  reinforce  among 
IACP  members  the  notion  that  their  leaders  must  be 
responsible  and  accountable,  and  that  the  members 
have  the  job  of  keeping  the  leadership  in  constant  touch 
with  that 


For  those  who  like  to  put  IACP's  internal  troubles  into 
the  perspective  of  a big  department  vs.  smaU  depart- 
ment schism,  VardeU  is  ideaUy  suited  to  seeing  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  Although  he  has  been  the  chief  of  the 
31-member  Williamsburg  force  for  10  years,  he  served  for 
16  years  prior  to  that  with  the  Metro  Dade  County,  Fla, 
PubUc  Safety  Department,  ending  his  tenure  there  as 
special  assistant  to  PubUc  Safety  Director  E.  Wilson 
Purdy.  And  while  he  can  readily  see  the  issues  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence,  he  prefers  not  to  size  up  matters  on  the 
basis  of  department  size. 

Again,  for  VardeU  it  all  comes  down  to  a question  of 
whether  or  not  the  leadership  is  listening  to  the  concerns 
of  the  members.  "Some  members  on  that  board  of  of- 
ficers have  been  hearing  what  we  say, " he  emphasizes. 
"Some  have  not. " Couple  VardeU's  perceptions  of 
IACP-member  consciousness  with  his  feeUng  that  fac- 
tional power  politicking  has  faded  away  within  the 
organization,  then  stir  in  his  drive  and  infectious  en- 
thusiasm for  his  cause,  and  the  recipe  for  reform  of  IACP 
becomes  evident  It  becomes  similarly  evident  that 
VardeU's  efforts  have  put  the  one-time  colonial  capital  of 
Williamsburg  back  on  the  map  as  a hotbed  of  pro- 
gressive political  thinking. 


t 


'Just  a few  years  ago,  almost 
anybody  who  wanted  anything 
done  in  police  services  went  to 
the  IACP  to  get  it  done.  That’s 

not  true  today.’ 


Larry  G. 

Vardell 

Police  chief  of  Williamsburg,  Va., 


working  to  get  IACP  back 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Looking  back  over  the 
past  few  years,  you’ve  been  involved  in  what  might  be 
termed  an  insurgent  movement  within  the  ranks  of  the 
IACP.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  current  status  of 
that  insurgent  faction?  Is  it  still  alive,  and  are  you  still 
an  active  part  of  that? 

VARDELL:  That  group  is  basically  still  alive.  They're 
very  carefully  watching  the  IACP  and  watching  what  s 
going  on.  We’re  setting  back  watching  now  to  determine 
what’s  going  to  happen  with  the  executive  director’s  job 
up  there.  We're  concerned,  and  have  been  concerned  for 
a number  of  years,  about  staff  departure  from  the  IACP. 
We’re  not  in  the  best  financial  condition,  and  the  staff  of 
the  IACP  in  the  past  three  or  three  and  a half  years  has 
gone  from  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  slightly 
over  100  people  to  below  50  now. 

LEN:  To  what  might  you  attribute  the  mass  exodus? 
Demoralization,  perhaps? 


on  the  track. 


VARDELL:  I don’t  think  it’s  that  so  much.  I think  it's 
just  that  we  haven’t  been  in  that  good  a financial  posi- 
tion and  times  have  come  to  where  we  had  to  make  some 
cuts.  Unfortunately  we’ve  been  whacking  away  at  staff, 
and  we’ve  been  concerned  about  that  in  relation  to 
membership  service.  I mean,  when  you  ask  the  question 
“Why  do  you  belong  to  the  IACP?"  you  get  four  or  five 
different  answers.  Some  of  them  are  philosophical,  but 
the  main  issue  is  membership  service. 

LEN:  So  you’re  saying  then  that  staffing  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  providing  service  to  the  members? 

VARDELL:  Without  question,  and  I want  to  make  sure 
to  communicate  to  you  that  I don’t  blame  the  staff.  Its 
just  that  the  financial  situation  has  necessitated  the 
reduction  of  staff,  and  that  reduction  has  reduced,  in  the 
same  percentages,  the  membership  service. 

LEN:  In  talking  with  people  in  the  IACP  and  other  pro- 
fessional organizations,  that  usually  suggests  a dilem- 
ma, in  the  sense  of  how  can  one  increase  the  services  that 
the  membership  obviously  wants  without  at  the  same 


wax 


time  increasing  the  level  of  dues  to  provide  for  those  ser- 
vices. . . 


VARDELL:  Well,  y 'see,  there’s  been  a number  of  things 
that's  caused  us  to  be  in  some  financial  straits.  One  of 
’em  is  not  necessarily  the  dues  increase  thing.  The  dues 
increase  was  on  the  ballot  since  1981  and  was  only 
passed  last  year.  I supported  the  dues  increase  all  along, 
but  at  the  same  time  I wanted  to  put  some  constraints 
on  that  board  of  officers  and  the  way  that  they  spend 
money.  . . 

LEN:  So  then,  going  back  to  the  issue  of  staffing,  if  the 
organization  does  not  have  the  kind  of  money  that  s 
necessary  to  keep  the  staff  on  the  payroll,  what’s  left  in 
the  way  of  an  answer?  Having  the  remaining  staff  work 
harder  and  work  smarter? 

VARDELL:  That's  true,  but  it  takes  quite  a turnaround 
time  to  get  things  done  out  of  the  IACP.  Again.  I m not 
criticizing  the  staff  that’s  there.  I think  they  re  giving 
1 10  percent.  But  you  see.  if  you  go  back  just  a few  years 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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‘ We’re  trying  to 
deliver  a message: 
Just  represent  the 
IACP  membership, 
not  special  interest 
groups,  not  your 
own  special  self- 
interest.  ’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 

ago,  let's  say  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  years,  almost 
anybody  in  this  continental  United  States  who  wanted 
anything  done  in  the  area  of  police  services  went  to  the 
IACP  to  get  it  done.  That's  not  true  today.  It's  not  true 
because  you've  got  competition  in  the  marketplace.  The 
question  is,  why  have  we  lost  some  of  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide that  service  and  why  have  people  not  turned  to  the 
IACP  for  that  service  and  have  now  gone  to  PERF  or 
other  types  of  police  organizations  for  that  type  of  ser- 
vice? I believe  that  has  to  do  with  the  perception  that 
some  people  have  of  the  IACP  in  terms  of  our  leadership 
at  the  board  of  officers  level  and  so  on. 

LEN:  Do  you  get  any  sort  of  sense  that  the  perception  is 
changing  at  the  grass-roots  level  or  that  the  house  staff 
of  IACP  is  making  a conscious  effort  to  change  that  im- 
age and  perception? 

VARDELL:  I think  the  staff  would  love  to  change  that, 
but  unfortunately  they  don't  make  the  policy  of  the 
IACP.  and  the  staff,  except  for  rare  training  ap- 
pearances and  so  forth,  and  other  than  the  executive 
director,  is  never  seen  by  individuals  who  want  service. 
Those  who  are  visible  are  the  board  of  officers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  president  of  the  IACP. 

LEN:  You’ve  made  a couple  runs  for  the  roses  in  IACP 
elections,  including  last  year's  attempt  to  oust  Chief 
John  Norton  in  the  race  for  first  vice  president.  Are  you 
planning  any  similar  campaigns  in  the  future,  perhaps 
to  get  a firsthand  stake  in  changing  the  tone  and  direc- 
tion of  the  organization? 

VARDELL:  No,  I’m  not  this  year.  With  the  election  of 
Lee  Brown  last  year,  and  with  some  other  people  that  we 
see  coming  up  through  the  chairs,  we  believe  that  it's 
very,  very  important  to  concentrate  on  the  sixth  vice 
president’s  chair  this  year  and  not  divide  any  attention. 
And,  quite  truthfully  and  quite  frankly,  if  John  Norton 
is  eligible  to  run,  we  don't  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  real  attempt  to  turn  him  out  as  president,  because  I 
just  don't  think  the  membership  would  do  it. 

LEN:  What  might  be  in  the  works  that  would  preclude 
Chief  Norton’s  being  eligible  to  assume  the  office  of 
president? 

VARDELL:  If  something  should  occur  over  where  he  is 
now,  so  that  he  is  not  a chief  of  police  or  head  of  a law  en- 
forcement agency  involved  in  day-to-day  management 
and  receiving  salary  from  some  political  subdivision 
and/or  state  and/or  Federal  law  enforcement  agency,  he 
wouldn’t  be  eligible  to  run. 

LEN:  As  I recall,  wasn’t  there  a very  near  miss  on  that 
score  last  year,  when  he  got  just  in  under  the  wire  and 
became  chief  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia? 

VARDELL:  Yeah,  but  in  my  opinion,  y’see.  he  wasn't 
eligible  to  run,  and  I still  believe  that.  He  will  maintain 
that  he  was  still  employed  by  the  State  of  California,  but 
I know  from  people  within  his  department  and  from 
other  chiefs  in  California  that  he  had  not  been  in  that  of- 
fice for  two  months  before.  You  see,  I think  technically 
what  may  have  hurt  us  is  that  through  some  type  of 
built-up  leave,  sick  time  or  whatever,  he  may  have  still 
been  drawing  a check  until  the  last  of  that  particular 
month,  which  made  him  basically  eligible. 


LEN:  That  would  be  the  bottom  line  for  eligibility,  being 
on  the  payroll  as  a chief? 

VARDELL:  Yeah,  but  technically  the  guy  had  really 
not  been  in  charge  of  that  department.  A deal  had  been 
worked  out  with  the  governor,  and  the  governor  had 
given  him  so  many  days  to  get  out  of  there.  He  knew  he 
was  gone,  he  wouldn't  admit  to  that,  and  he  just  barely, 
barely,  with  a very  thin  line,  stayed  alive.  It  almost  cost 
him  his  seat. 

LEN:  Of  course,  Chief  Norton,  along  with  the  other 
IACP  officers,  serves  only  one  year  at  a time.  Could  you 
speculate  as  to  what  the  next  few  years  might  hold  in 
store  for  the  organization?  Are  things  slowly  improving 
as  far  as  the  type  of  people  you  would  like  to  see  on  the 
board  of  officers? 

VARDELL:  I think  what  we've  done  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  really  attuned  the  membership  to  that. 
There  didn't  used  to  be  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
terest in  that,  quite  frankly.  A candidate  would  show  up 
and  it  was  almost  like  deciding,  well,  it’s  my  time.  This 
year,  you  know,  people  were  very,  very  concerned.  I 
believe  that  this  year  they're  going  to  be  very  cognizant 
of  that,  and  they’re  very,  very  careful.  The  old  days  of  a 
state  saying,  "We’re  going  to  support  so-and-so,"  and 
states  going  in  and  doing  that  100  percent,  that's'by  the 
way.  It  just  doesn’t  happen  any  more.  You  can't  control 
, your  people.  They're  beginning  to  think  about  what's 
going  on. 

LEN:  So  the  regional  or  factional  power  politicking  is 
coming  to  pass? 

VARDELL:  I think  it  is.  I think  the  power  politicking 
has  broken  down.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  played  a 
great  part  in  that  when  they  withdrew  from  that  North- 
east coalition  and  they  stood  alone  as  a state  that  was 
going  to  back  who  they  thought  was  the  best  candidate, 
the  best  qualified. 

LEN:  Are  you,  either  personally  or  as  a member  of  the 
Virginia  chiefs'  association,  going  to  throw  your  sup- 
port to  a particular  candidate  this  year? 

VARDELL:  We  have  a candidate  for  sixth  vice  presi- 
dent from  Virginia  Beach,  Chuck  Wall,  and  the  state  of 
Virginia  will  be  supporting  Chuck,  without  question. 

LEN:  Going  back  to  the  issues  for  a moment,  what  is  the 
status  of  the  various  aims  and  goals  outlined  by  the  in- 
surgent coalition  a few  years  ago?  Have  things  begun  to 
take  shape  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  that 
coalition? 

VARDELL:  No,  I don't  think  so.  You  noticed  again  last 
year  that  some  members  on  that  board  of  officers  have 
been  hearing  what  we  say.  Some  members  have  not. 

We  used  to  have  special  advisers  to  the  president. 
Usually  that  was  the  immediate  past  president,  who 
was  kept  on  the  board  for  another  year.  We  paid  all  his 
expenses,  he  went  everywhere  the  board  did,  and  it  was 
just  a kind  of  free  ride  for  a guy  who  was  not  really  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution.  The  board  last  year  voted 
that  down  and  again  this  year  the  board  voted  it  down  — 

I believe  the  vote  was  8-to-3.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  I'm  talking  about. 

Now,  we  don  t believe  the  board  has  quite  taken  a hold 
of  the  necessary  expense  problems.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  projected  to  cut  down  on  expenses  was  to  reduce 
the  vice  presidents  from  six  to  four.  We  first  had  six  vice 
presidents  back  in  the  early  1930’s.  When  you  ask  the 
question  why  they’re  there  and  what  do  they  do,  it’s 
pretty  difficult  to  really  explain  that,  because  there’s 
really  not  much  need  for  that.  Things  have  changed  in 
this  country.  The  average  tenure  of  a police  chief  is 
about  five  years  in  this  country.  In  a major  city  it's 
about  three  years.  So  what  it  does  is  it  keeps  good  people 
from  running  for  office.  They  can't  make  that  commit- 
ment. 

LEN:  The  question  of  reducing  the  number  of  vice 
presidents  was  on  the  ballot  at  last  year’s  IACP  conven- 
tion but  failed  to  pass. . . 

VARDELL:  It  got  a majority,  but  it  didn't  get  two- 
thirds.  I believe  you’ll  see  that  on  the  ballot  again  this 
year. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that,  like  the  dues-increase  question, 
this  might  be  an  issue  that  requires  several  years  of  con- 
sideration by  the  membership  before  it  actually  passes? 


VARDELL:  I think  if  it's  on  the  ballot  again  it’ll  pass 
this  year. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  main  difference  between  this 
year  and  last  year  that  would  bring  about  passage? 

VARDELL:  Well,  last  year,  of  course,  was  the  first  year 
we  had  it  on  there,  and  when  you  got  the  type  of  vote 
that  we  did  on  the  situation,  you’ve  got  to  get  people  to 
kind  of  understand  what’s  happening  with  it.  I just 
think  that  now  they  do  understand  it  and  know  what’s 
going  on  with  it.  I think  it’ll  pass.  I mean,  you  can't  real- 
ly articulate  the  need  for  six  vice  presidents,  other  than 
the  fact  that  we've  already  had  them.  That’s  awful  tradi- 
tional thinking. 

LEN:  Apart  from  the  items  you’ve  already  listed,  such 
as  spending  practices  and  the  number  of  vice 
presidents,  what  else  would  be  on  your  personal  agenda 
or  the  agenda  of  the  insurgent  coalition  that  still  needs 
to  be  addressed? 

VARDELL:  Well,  we're  concerned  a little  bit  about  the 
way  that  the  executive  committee  is  established.  Of 
course,  they’re  appointed  by  the  president,  but  keep  one 
thing  in  mind  when  I say  that.  You’ve  got  an  executive 
committee  that's  21  members  strong.  You  have  10  ap- 
pointments one  year  and  the  next  year  you  come  up  with 
1 1 appointments,  so  no  one  president  ever  gets  to  ap- 
point all  of  them.  But  if  you  have  two  people  on  the 
board  who  are  very  good  friends  and  whose  philosophy 
and  thinking  are  pretty  much  the  same,  and  one  is  presi- 
dent one  year  and  the  next  guy  moves  into  the  presi- 
dent's chair  the  next  year,  then  what  you  have  is  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  that  is  totally  and  basically  con- 
trolled by  two  people's  philosophy.  We’re  not  at  all  sure 
but  what  that  executive  committee,  which  is  truly,  truly 
the  ruling  voice  of  the  IACP.  maybe  that  group  ought  to 
be  elected. 

LEN:  Is  that  something  that  may  soon  be  on  the  ballot 
in  that  regard? 

VARDELL:  I don’t  think  ypu’ll  see  anything  like  that 
on  the  ballot  this  year,  and  I ’m  not  even  sure  about  next 
year,  because  it  would  mean  a major  constitutional 
change.  It's  not  so  much  that  it  couldn't  be  done,  it’s 
just  that  the  bugs  in  that,  making  it  work  out  to  where  it 
would  suit  most  people,  would  take  a lot  of  work. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  the  IACP  constitution,  I recall  that 
when  Chief  Howard  Runyon  took  over  as  president  in 
'83,  he  said  that  he  hoped  for  something  akin  to  a con- 
stitutional convention  for  IACP.  Somehow  that  didn't 
seem  to  come  to  pass,  however. . . 

VARDELL:  I think  he  was  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a number  of  issues  on  the  ballot.  If  you 
remember  last  year,  there  were. 

There’s  always  this  thing  about  automatic  succession 
in  the  chairs,  so  that  once  you  were  elected  to  the  sixth 
vice  president’s  chair,  there  would  be  no  way,  virtually, 
for  the  membership  to  remove  you  from  that  office. 
Well,  you’ve  never  seen  that  get  even  close  to  passing. 
That’s  not  even  gotten  close  to  a majority.  The  member- 
ship's never  going  to  buy  that,  it's  just  a very 
undemocratic  procedure.  All  that  an  individual  has  to 
worry  about  when  he  gets  elected  to  chairs  in  the  IACP 
is  to  represent  the  membership  of  the  IACP.  If  he  does, 
or  she  does,  then  there’ll  never  be  a challenge,  and 
you've  seen  people  on  there  that  have  never  been 
challenged. 

LEN:  I couldn’t  help  but  notice  your  use  of  the  “ he/she’’ 
phrasing.  Does  that  suggest  that  you  see  a chance  in  the 
near  future  of  a "she”  in  the  IACP  hierarchy? 

VARDELL:  I don’t  think  there’s  any  question  about  it. 
I don't  have  any  idea  to  know  whether  it’s  going  to  be 
one  year,  five  years  or  ten  years,  but  it’s  coming. 

LEN:  Back  on  the  matter  of  vice  presidential  succes- 
sion, do  you  suppose  that  your  recent  activities  and 
those  of  Chief  (Kenneth]  Madejczyk  and  others  in 
challenging  incumbent  vice  presidents  perhaps  served 
to  open  people's  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  yes,  you  can 
challenge  somebody  further  up  the  ladder  than  the  bot- 
tom rung? 

VARDELL:  Oh  yes,  I don't  think  there’s  any  question 
about  that.  We  were  trying  to  deliver  a message  to  those 
who  were  in  the  chairs:  Just  represent  the  IACP 
membership,  not  special  interest  groups,  not  your  own 
special  self-interest,  and  so  forth.  Represent  what  you 
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were  elected  to  do,  the  membership  of  this  association. 
If  you  don’t,  then  you’re  going  to  have  to  fight  those  bat- 
tles. That’s  the  message  we  were  trying  to  deliver,  and  I 
don’t  think  there's  any  question  that  we  delivered  that 
message. 

LEN:  In  light  of  your  involvement  with  the  insurgent 
coalition  and  your  activities  in  IACP  over  the  past  few 
years,  do  you  see  yourself  serving  in  some  sort  of  a 
watchdog  role  over  IACP? 

VARDELL:  We  will  be  constantly  watching  the  IACP. 
We  keep  up  with  what's  going  in  terms  of  their  board 
members,  the  executive  committee  meetings,  the 
minutes  from  those  meetings  and  so  on.  You're  going  to 
see  the  executive  committee  put  another  amendment  to 
the  constitution  on  the  ballot  this  year  which  would  deal 
with  the  automatic  succession  in  the  chairs.  And  also, 
where  the  constitution  now  requires  only  one  percent  of 
the  membership  to  put  a constitutional  amendment  on, 
you’re  going  to  see  them  come  up  with  something  like  10 
percent  of  the  active  membership  before  you  can  file 
against  anything.  The  membership’s  never  going  to  buy 
that.  They  have  just  misread  the  membership  if  they 
think  they’re  that  naive. 

LEN:  Where  do  you  suppose  that  misreading  is  coming 
from?  After  all,  it  would  seem  that  we’re  dealing  with 
reasonably  astute  and  intelligent  individuals  here,  yet 
you  obviously  have  a different  sense  of  what  the 
membership  wants  than  those  who  are  in  elected  office. 

VARDELL:  Well,  there  are  a few  members  on  that 
board  that  have  not  heard  the  membership  message. 
There  are  a number  of  people  on  that  board  who  have 
heard  it  loud  and  clear.  There's  only,  in  my  opinion  now, 
approximately  three  people  on  that  board  that  have  not 
heard  the  membership  very  clear. 

LEN:  And  yet  they  are  apparently  in  sufficiently  in- 
fluential positions  to  be  able  to  direct  the  organization 
in  a manner  that  runs  counter  to  the  will  of  the  member- 
ship. . . 

VARDELL:  Well,  they’ve  tried.  It’s  like  I told  you 
about  the  special  assistant  to  the  president.  Three  of 
those  members  tried  that,  but  the  rest  of  the  board  said 
no  and  went  along  with  the  membership's  wishes. 

LEN:  Apart  from  the  items  you’ve  already  mentioned, 
what  is  your  sense  of  what  the  grass  roots  of  IACP  is 
really  looking  for,  or  do  the  previously  mentioned  items 
cover  things  in  a nutshell? 

VARDELL:  That's  pretty  close  to  it,  but  of  course 
membership  is  also  concerned  with  the  number  of  train- 
ing programs  that  we  put  on  in  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
those  training  programs  and  sometimes  how  we  select 
the  individuals  who  are  going  to  be  instructors  or  con- 
sultants involved  in  the  production  of  those  particular 
seminars  and  so  forth.  We  believe  that  there  are  ways  to 
put  those  things  on  cheaper  through  our  state  associa- 
tions of  chiefs  of  police,  where  those  can  be  held  on  a 
regional  basis  and  reduce  the  costs  considerably. 


LEN:  Given  the  fact  that  you’re  dealing  with  a situation 
where  money  is  tight,  to  put  it  mildly,  can  those  services 
be  rendered  without  having  to  soak  the  membership  for 
more  money?  Can  things  be  done  on  an  austerity 
budget? 

VARDELL:  It  can  be  done,  but  you  can’t  zero  in  on  the 
membership  dues  to  support  IACP.  If  you  did  we’d  have 
gone  out  of  business  20  years  ago.  What  we  must  have  is 
outside  participation  in  terms  of  contractual  ar- 
rangements for  consulting  work  and  different  types  of 
studies,  not  only  for  the  Fed  side  of  it  but  also  a con- 
siderable amount  of  studies  for  local  and  state  govern- 
ments. The  IACP  used  to  do  almost  100  percent  of  that 
work;  that’s  not  the  case  today.  We’ve  got  to  go  back  to 
that  side  of  it  to  bring  the  money  in.  The  membership 
dues  will  never  support  this  association.  It’ll  go  totally 
busted  and  out  of  business  if  we  depended  on  that. 

LEN:  As  I’m  sure  you  recall,  about  two  years  the  IACP 
ran  head-on  into  the  whole  matter  of  misuse  of  Federal 
grant  funds.  . . 


VARDELL:  There  you  go.  That  didn't  do  us  any  good  at 
all;  it  hurt. 

LEN:  Well,  in  your  estimation  just  how  much  extra  foot- 
work will  that  episode  entail  to  get  the  organization 
back  to  where  it  was  beforehand,  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  Feds? 

VARDELL:  Well,  first  of  all.  what  we’ve  got  to  do  is 
rebuild  credibility.  That  is  very  difficult  sometimes. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  have  some  people  who  are  willing 
to  eat  a little  humble  pie.  We’ve  got  to  go  back  and  build 
the  relationships  between  an  executive  director  — and 
we’re  soon  getting  a new  one  — and  whoever  our  presi- 
dent is,  and  we’re  going  to  have  to  rebuild  those  kinds  of 
relationships  if  we’re  going  to  begin  to  get  that  kind  of 
work  back  and  those  kinds  of  dollars  flowing  into  the 
IACP.  That  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  I do  not  pretend 
for  a moment  that  it  will  be.  It  will  be  very  difficult,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that,  and  we're  going  to  have 
to  have  an  all-out  effort  to  do  so.  The  I ACP's  credibility 
totally  was  hurt  as  a result  of  that  situation,  and  we’re 


VARDELL:  I think  they  may  be  missing  the  boat  in 
terms  of  small  vs.  large.  I really  don't  think  it's  that.  If 
you  carry  it  back  five,  six  or  seven  years,  then  yes,  I 
think  the  smaller  police  department  was  kind  of  on  the 
outside  looking  in,  in  many  ways.  I don't  think  that's 
the  case  any  more.  When  the  State  Associations  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  came  into  being  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  that  really  began  the  participation  in  terms  of 
the  small  department,  and  a true  avenue,  a network  or 
framework  built  was  right  into  the  organization  for 
those  individuals  to  basically  function.  Because  they  are 
different.  Even  the  accreditation  program  looks  at  small 
police  departments  different  from  large  ones.  There  are 
certain  things  small  departments  are  exempt  from. 
There  are  certain  things  we  can  do,  and  can't  do,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  large  departments.  So  there  is  a dif- 
ference, and  a different  type  of  policing  in  small  depart- 
ments vs.  large,  and  I've  been  in  both. 

LEN:  Let’s  look  at  the  accreditation  issue  for  just  a 
moment.  During  your  campaign  against  Chief  Norton 
last  year  you  took  issue  with  Norton’s  opposition  to  the 


‘NOBLE  is  a good 
organization,  but 
you’ve  got  to  ask 
yourself  would  there 
be  a NOBLE  today 
had  the  participation 
really  been  there  for 
black  administrators 
prior  to  last  year.  ’ 


going  to  have  to  rebuild  that. 

LEN:  Are  there  particular  members  of  the  executive 
board  or  the  board  of  officers  who  are  more  inclined  to, 
say,  a research  mode  and  more  likely  to  contribute 
positively  to  that  effort  to  rebuild  credibility? 

VARDELL:  I think  so.  I don’t  think  there's  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  I think,  even  though  the  man’s  credentials 
were  impeccable,  and  the  last  thing  I want  to  get  into  — 
which  I won't  — is  a race  thing,  but  with  the  election  of 
Lee  Brown  I think  the  membership  sensed  that  there 
were  some  things  we  had  to  do  in  relation  to  opening  up 
our  organization.  NOBLE  is  a good  organization,  but 
the  question  you’ve  got  to  ask  yourself  is,  would  there 
be  a NOBLE  today  had  that  participation  been  really 
there  for  the  black  administrators  in  tljis  country  prior 
to  last  year? 

LEN:  I sense  that  if  you  were  to  answer  your  own  ques- 
tion, the  answer  would  be  no. 

VARDELL:  That's  it.  You’ve  never  seen  a black  elected 
before,  and  I really  don’t  want  to  talk  race,  but  Lee 
Brown  was  astoundingly  qualified  for  that  job,  and  had 
no  trouble  getting  elected.  I think  that’s  the  kind  of 
awareness  that  the  membership  has  and  that  some  peo- 
ple on  that  board  do  not  see,  cannot  see  or  don’t  want  to 
admit. 

LEN:  There  are  those  who  would  try  to  cast  IACP’s 
troubles  in  the  light  of  small  town  vs.  big  city  policing. 
You,  of  course,  were  with  the  Miami  police  for  quite 
some  time  and  are  now  in  a small  city.  Given  that,  would 
you  say  that  sizing  up  the  issues  on  the  basis  of  big  vs. 
small  is  a fair  assessment,  or  do  those  who  advocate  that 
somehow  miss  the  boat? 


IACP  stand  on  accreditation.  For  the  record,  then,  just 
where  do  you  stand  on  this  admittedly  controversial 
issue? 

VARDELL:  Well,  accreditation  is  something  that  really 
bothered  me  in  its  very  early  stages.  It  bothered  me 
from  the  standpoint  of  small  police  departments.  We 
wanted  to  make  very  sure  that  when  the  accreditation 
commission  began  to  deal  with  standards  that  they  took 
into  consideration  some  of  the  unique  problems  that 
small  departments  have.  What  really  bothered  us  at  the 
onset  of  the  accreditation  commission  was  that  there 
was  no  one  on  there  from  a small  police  department. 
Now,  about  four  years  ago  there  was  a question  of  who 
was  going  to  fill  a particular  vacancy  on  the  commission, 
and  we  had  been  pushing  for  someone  from  a small 
department.  Ultimately,  Howard  Runyon  was  put  on 
that  commission,  and  he  is  from  a very  small  depart- 
ment, about  17  people.  As  a result  of  that,  when  some  of 
the  final  standards  began  to  come  out,  they  did  begin  to 
make  some  changes  and  they  began  to  listen  to  the  small, 
departments,  and  Jim  Cotter,  the  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  began  to  meet  with  us  at  two  national 
conferences.  1 met  with  Cotter  privately  on  a number  of 
occasions,  and  as  a result  most  of  those  concerns  went 
by  the  wayside  and  the  small  department  was  truly  con- 
sidered. 

The  one  thing  you’re  going  to  find  is  that  there's  still 
some  state  associations  who  believe  that  accreditation 
should  be  a state  process.  I don’t  harbor  these  feelings, 
and  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  these  are  the  feelings  of 
some  people  within  the  IACP.  One  of  the  mistakes  that 
the  accreditation  commission  made  was  taking  a man 
who  had  been  in  the  Federal  service  and  making  him  the 
executive  director,  because  the  one  thing  that  bothered 
a lot  of  small  departments,  and  even  some  large  ones. 
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Continued  from  Page  3 
that  a ban  on  importation  and 
manufacture  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  Without  a ban  on 
sales,  it  is  argued,  there  will  still 
be  armor-piercing  bullets  in  cir- 
culation. 

At  a House  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  May  9,  nearly  a dozen 
police  organizations  testified, 
along  with  the  NRA  and  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Operations,  Ed- 
ward Stevenson.  The  hearing  ex- 
amined both  the  Hughes-Biaggi 
bill  and  the  version  before  the 
Senate,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Administration’s  proposal. 

The  NRA  continued  its  argu- 
ment that  a ban  on  the  sale  of  the 
bullets,  along  with  subsequent 


penalties  for  those  who  use  the 
ammunition,  albeit  unknowingly, 
is  unfair. 

"Basically  the  Hughes-Biaggi 
bill  is  almost  identical  to  the 
measure  they  pushed  last  Con- 
gress," said  NRA  spokesman  An- 
drew Kendzie.  "We’re  still  op- 
posed to  it  because  the  definitions 
used  in  the  bill  are  broad  enough 
and  they  could  and  would  include 
a great  variety  of  common  car- 
tridges used  by  target-shooters 
and  recreational  shooters. 
Secondly,  as  written,  the  bill 
would  make  possession  and  sale  a 
felony  even  if  there  was  no 
knowledge  that  the  ammunition 
was  armor-piercing.  " 

But  Hughes  said  at  the  hearing, 
"Armor-piercing  ammunition  has 


no  sporting  purpose.  It  is  not 
used  by  hunters  or  target 
shooters.  The  ammunition  has 
principally  a military  or  offensive 
purpose.” 

Hughes  claimed  that  millions  of 
rounds  of  European-made  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  the 
mid-1970’s. 

Armor-piercing  Czechoslo- 
vakian ammunition,  which  can  be 
bought  through  military-surplus 
supply  houses  in  the  United 
States,  was  reportedly  used  by 
killer  James  Huberty  in  the 
massacre  at  a McDonald's 
restaurant  in  San  Ysidro,  Calif., 
last  year. 

In  response  to  the  NRA’s 
claims,  Biaggi  remarked  in  the 


Congressional  Record  that  a ban 
on  the  sale  of  armor-piercing  am- 
munition places  an  unfair  burden 
only  on  "crazed  killers  like  James 
Huberty." 

According  to  Kendzie,  though, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  average  gun 
dealer  or  gun  owner  to  distinguish 
between  various  cartridges. 
"Modern  ballistics  experts  have 
trouble  doing  it,”  he  argued.  "If 
by  chance  you  had  a cartridge 
that  would  fall  under  Mr.  Biaggi 's 
definitions,  and  you  had  no  idea  it 
was  armor-piercing,  you  had 
always  used  it  and  you  were  found 
in  possession  of  it,  of  course  you 
could  be  held  responsible.  " 

A bullet’s  ability  to  pierce  ar- 
mor also  depends  on  other  factors 
than  composition,  Kendzie  main- 


tained. "It  depends  on  the  type  of 
firearm,"  he  said.  "In  most  9mm 
handguns,  the  ammo  that  Huber- 
ty used  would  have  bounced  off 
body  armor.  In  a longer  firearm, 
like  an  Uzi  or  some  long  Lugers,  it 
would  go  right  through,  or 
chances  are  it  would.” 

He  said  that  weather  can  also 
affect  the  power  of  ammunition  in 
a firearm.  For  example,  he  said, 
cold  air  will  slow  down  the  speed 
of  a bullet  while  hot  weather  will 
accelerate  it. 


On  the  Record 

"I  think  it  a less  evil  that  some  criminals 
should  escape  than  that  the  govern 
ment  should  play  an  ignoble  part." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr. 
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Who’s  winning  drug  war? 


Continued  from  Page  8 
to  organize  military  efforts,  to 
glean  information  from  the  in- 
telligence community  and  to  coor- 
dinate Federal,  state  and  local  ac- 
tivities in  an  attack  on  drugs.  But 
seven  months  later,  in  an  internal 
report  to  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith,  the  head 
of  the  DEA,  Francis  M.  Mullen 
Jr.  expressed  his  frustrations  and 
criticized  the  overblown  claims  of 
accomplishment  of  the  interdic- 
tion system,  which  Mullen  said 
was  accomplishing  little  and 
should  be  abolished. 

That  same  month,  January 
1984,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  said  they  had  made  a joint 
effort  to  prevent  Colombia’s  mari- 
juana harvest  from  reaching  U.S. 
shores,  but  were  unable  to  con- 
fiscate any  more  of  the  drug  than 
they  had  during  the  same  period 
in  1983. 

Contrary  to  assurances  from 
the  Feds  that  task  forces  have  in- 
creased interagency  cooperation, 
reports  from  individual  agencies 
reportedly  complained  about  in- 
teragency competition  over  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  and  credit  for 
drug  interception,  all  of  which 
caused  unnecessary  delays  in 
operations. 

First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan  has 
led  attempts  to  educate 
Americans  to  the  dangers  of 
dependency  caused  by  drug 
abuse.  The  intended  results  of 
programs  to  stop  drug  abuse 
boiled  down  to  a priori  reasoning 
about  rational  behavior,  namely 
that  enlightenment  about  a 
dependency  that  destroys  the  will 
and  ability  to  function  and  leads 
to  a painful  existence  and  an  un- 
timely death  would  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  rational  people 
choosing  not  to  use  drugs.  But 
drug  use  continues  to  proliferate. 
The  Federal  Government 
euphemistically  expressed  “dis- 
appointment” over  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
country. 

For  the  governors  of  six  Gulf 

NY  PD  caps 
a year  of 
troubles 

Continued  from  Page  6 
employed.  When  Medina’a  boss, 
Jacob  Koumbis,  interceded, 
Novello  used  his  gun  to  beat  the 
man  to  the  ground,  then  hand- 
cuffed and  kicked  him.  Novello 
then  told  two  officers  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  that  he  was  ar- 
resting Koumbis  and  asked  them 
to  place  two  other  employees 
under  arrest. 

U April  29  — Officer  Alexander 
Forbes  was  indicted  in  the  death 
of  a suspect,  Jose  Llopis- Perez. 
Forbes  was  accused  of  stepping 
on  Llopis-Perez’s  neck  for 
“two  to  three  minutes”  while  try- 
ing to  subdue  him.  Llopis-Perez 
was  wanted  for  murder  in  Florida 
but  this  information  was  not 
known  to  New  York  authorities 
until  after  his  death. 


Coast  states  that  have  become 
favored  entry  points  for  drug  traf- 
fickers, the  word  is  “horror" 
rather  than  “disappointment.” 
At  a meeting  on  January  17  in 
New  Orleans,  the  governors  re- 
counted stories  about  amounts  of 
drugs  that  had  been  intercepted 
and  quantities  that  “got 
through"  — stories  that  were  in- 
dicative of  a drug  tidal  wave 
rather  than  a mere  “flow.” 

The  many  allegations  that  the 
National  Narcotics  Border  Inter- 
diction System  is  ineffectual  were 
clearly  brought  home  when 
Florida’s  Commissioner  of  Law 
Enforcement,  Robert  Dempsey, 
said  that  local  authorities  in  his 
state  caught  50  drug  smuggling 
planes  that  had  escaped  the 
watchful  eye  of  Federal  forces. 

True,  Federal  officials  have 
enacted  statutes  with  stiffer 
penalties  including  the  confisca- 
tion of  drug  traffickers’  assets. 
Statute  after  statute  has  been 
enacted,  yet  a 1983  law  that 
suspends  aid  to  foreign  countries 
failing  to  cooperate  in  the  war 
against  drugs  has  not  been  en- 
forced. The  same  countries  known 
and  proven  to  be  involved  in  ex- 
porting mind-altering  substances 
to  America  are  still  being  funded 
with  American  dollars. 

Allegations  regarding 
Paraguayan  drug  trafficking  that 
were  noted  in  two  separate  news 
reports  are  similarly  disquieting. 
On  January  6,  one  article  claimed 
that  some  Americans  believed 
that  senior  members  of  the 
Paraguayan  Government  might 
be  involved  in  drug  trafficking.  In 
one  reported  incident,  over  49,000 
gallons  of  ether,  acetone  and 
hydrolic  acid  — quantities  heavi- 
ly in  excess  of  Paraguayan  in- 
dustrial or  medical  requirements, 
but  sufficient  to  process  10  per- 
cent of  one  year's  supply  of  the  co- 
caine used  by  Americans  — were 
seized  by  Paraguayan  Customs. 

American  officials  said  they 
had  received  reports  that  a senior 
Paraguayan  general,  accom- 
panied by  two  men  who  were 
known  to  be  drug  traffickers,  had 
purchased  large  quantities  of 
ether.  When  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Paraguay,  Arthur  H. 
Davis  Jr.,  asked  for  a meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  President 
Alfredo  Stroessner  of  Paraguay, 
the  request  went  unheeded. 
American  offers  to  pay  for 
destroying  the  ether  met  the 
same  fate.  American  drug  en- 
forcement officials  expressed  sur- 
prise, claiming  that  until  this 
time,  Paraguay  had  not  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  South 
American  cocaine  trade. 

That  American  officials  feel 
Paraguayans  were  not  a major 
factor  in  the  South  American 
drug  trade  until  now  lends  itself 
to  uneasy  feelings  of  duplicity.  On 
February  16,  an  article  in  The 
New  York  Times  claimed  that 
partially-censored,  declassified 
documents,  obtained  by  Senators 
Alfonse  D’Amato  (R.-N.Y.)  and 
Arlen  Specter  (R.-Pa.),  assert  that 
as  far  back  as  1971  the  CIA  began 
receiving  reports  that  Josef 
Mengele,  the  Nazi  war  criminal, 


was  heavily  involved  in  drug  traf- 
ficking in  Paraguay  and  had  part- 
ners in  the  trade.  Mengele  alleged- 
ly lived  under  an  assumed  name 
and  according  to  reports  from  of- 
ficials in  Paraguay  that  were  said 
to  be  credible,  “enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection" of  President  Stroessner. 
A spokesman  for  the  CIA  said 
that  information  regarding  the 
matter  had  been  sent  to  the 
Defense  Department,  State 
Department,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Customs  Service. 

The  CIA’s  Strategic  Narcotics 
Team  had  submitted  an  article  for 
publication  to  The  International 
Review  pertaining  to  the  drug 
situation,  but  it  was  withdrawn 
and  could  not  be  found  now.  Sen. 
Specter  said  that  he  was  especial- 
ly eager  to  get  his  hands  on  the  ar- 
ticle because  it  had  been  signifi- 
cant enough  to  have  warranted 
mention  in  the  partially  censored 
CIA  documents. 

In  1979,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  Treasury 
Department  both  responded  to 
questions  about  the  matter  com- 
ing from  Washington,  saying  that 
their  records  showed  no  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  allegations. 
Senators  D Amato  and  Specter 
said  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  search  for  the  information  and 
would  pursue  the  matter  further. 

The  difficulty  in  combatting 
the  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States  stems  as  much,  if  not  more, 
from  each  agency's  air  of 
sovereignty.  The  Senate,  looking 
into  the  allegations  about 
Paraguay,  has  received  conflic- 
ting responses.  The  CIA  has 
made  claims  regarding  the 
Paraguayan  drug  trafficking  and 
claims  to  have  passed  informa- 
tion about  the  matter  on  to  other 
intelligence  agencies.  In  turn,  the 
other  agencies  claim  ignorance  of 
such  reports.  Portions  of  text 
from  vital  documents  have  been 
blacked  out  at  the  discretion  of  in- 
dividual  intelligence  units, 
preventing  a clear  and  detailed 
picture  of  a malady  that  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in 
America.  Washington  is  trapped 
by  the  “classification”  game  — 
and  so  is  the  public  good. 

Foreign  governments,  relying 
on  American  funds  to  help  them 
survive,  use  the  threat  of  impen- 
ding Communist  rule  hanging 
over  their  heads  to  demand  rather 
than  request  financial  aid.  Those 
same  governments  claim  im- 
potence against  the  determina- 
tion of  their  people  to  produce 
drug  crops  because  drugs  are  a 
viable  commodity.  Although 
Communism  is  an  ever-present 
threat  in  underdeveloped  nations, 
American  dollars  have  done  little 
to  inspire  pro-American  sen- 
timents. and  much  to  promote  the 
unfounded  belief  of  “streets  pav- 
ed with  gold"  in  the  United 
States.  If  America  enforces  its 
1983  statute  that  suspends  “aid 
to  foreign  countries  that  fail  to 
cooperate  in  the  war  against 
drugs,"  foreign  countries  might 
develop  a need  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  drugs  and  discover  an 
economic  viability  in  becoming 
expediently  potent. 
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was  that  this  was  going  to  end  up  kind  of  like  a Big  Brother  program. 
So  that  hurt  'em  for  a while. 

LEN:  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  Cotter  came  with  excellent  creden- 
tials and  has  since  done  an  exemplary  job  with  the  commission? 

VARDELL:  That's  correct.  But  you  see,  the  fears  were  there,  and  if 
you  believe  something,  whether  it’s  true  or  not.  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif- 
ference. You’ll  notice,  though,  that  the  first  police  department  that  was 
accredited  in  the  United  States  was  a very  small  department,  Mt.  Dora, 
Fla.  You  don't  think  that  was  an  accident,  do  you? 

LEN:  There  are  a couple  things  about  your  jurisdiction  that  seem  to 
present  some  uncommon  police  dilemmas.  You’re  obviously  a tourist 
mecca,  yet  unlike  resort  places  like  the  Maryland  shore  or  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  it’s  an  all-year  tourism,  and  thus  it  would  seem  to 
preclude  a tactic  like  hiring  seasonal  reserve  officers.  Just  how,  then, 
does  a 30-some-odd  member  deportment  cope  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists? 

VARDELL:  The  first  thing  you’ve  got  to  remember  is  to  look  at  the 
basic  type  of  tourist  that  we  get  in  Williamsburg.  You  cannot  compare 
the  tourists  that  we  will  get  in  Williamsburg  to  the  kind  of  tourists  you 
would  get  in  Atlantic  City  or  Ocean  City,  or  Daytona  or  Myrtle  Beach. 
You  get  a tourist  here  that  is  very  family-oriented.  They’re  basically 
above  average  in  terms  of  wage  earners,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  af- 

‘The  first  police  department  that  was 
accredited  was  a very  small  one.  You 
don’t  think  that  was  an  accident, 
do  you?’ 


fluent.  The  tourists  themselves  are  little  or  no  problem  in  this  city  other 
than  some  traffic  problems  that  come  from  that. 

LEN:  Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  a flip  side  to  the  coin,  numcly  tourists 
as  victims  rather  than  as  offenders.  Does  thut  perhups  pose  any  speciul 
problems  for  you? 

VARDELL:  It  can  in  terms  of  some  motel  burglaries,  some  occasional 
purse  snatches,  some  general  types  of  larcenies  of  vehicles,  those  types 
of  crimes.  We  have  a very  strong  hotel  and  motel  association  here,  and 
they  are  very  cognizant  of  crime  prevention.  They  work  with  my  crime 
prevention  people  all  the  time.  When  I came  here  it  wasn't  unusual  to 
find  a motel  that  had  four  floors  and  had  one  master  key  to  open  every 
one  of  those  doors.  So  we  go  through  some  training  processes,  and  now 
you  have  a master  key  for  each  floor,  they're  very  carefully  controlled. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  has  a 
very  good  security  organization,  which  is  about  31  or  so  strong.  Now, 
while  they  don't  handle  criminal  situations  within  their  jurisdiction  — 
we  have  all  the  criminal  jurisdiction  — they  do  a heck  of  a good  job  in 
terms  of  property  security.  All  of  their  buildings  are  very  carefully 
alarmed  with  highly  sophisticated  electronic  equipment.  They  do  quite 
a job,  and  they  do  not  spare  any  expense  on  that. 

LEN:  When  you  came  to  Williamsburg  from  Dade  County,  did  you 
perhaps  bring  with  you  something  that  might  loosely  be  termed  a “big- 
city  crime  consciousness"  that  might  not  have  been  in  Williamsburg 
before? 

VARDELL:  Yes.  I did.  and  it  took  a while  to  generate  the  interest  and 
the  support  of  these  organizations.  But  I discovered  here  very  quickly 
that  once  you  sit  down  and  in  a very  rational,  common-sense  way  talk 
about  crime  prevention  and  how  reducing  criminal  opportunity  can 
work,  they  became  very  interested  in  it  and  were  willing  to  participate. 

LEN:  Given  the  type  of  area  you’re  in,  with  the  whole  Tidewater 
metropolis  just  down  the  road  a way.  is  there  much  occasion  for 
cooperative  policing  among  the  various  agencies  in  the  area? 

VARDELL:  We  have  here  what  we  call  the  Peninsula  Tidewater  Chiefs 
of  Police,  and  I’m  the  president  of  that  association  this  year.  In 
February  of  1984,  if  you  remember  the  media  accounts,  we  had  in  the 
Hampton-Newport  News-Williamsburg  area  five  females  that  were 
methodically  killed  over  a period  of  about  seven  or  eight  days.  We  form- 
ed a regional  task  force  then  among  Hampton,  Newport  News. 
Williamsburg,  York  County,  and  that  was  a very  successful  venture. 
We  then  very  quickly  brought  this  thing  to  a close  and  apprehended  a 
culprit.  That  group,  now  about  10  agencies  strong,  is  now  in  the  process 
of  developing  a regional  automated  fingerprint  system,  whereby  all 
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Faculty  Position.  Monroe  Com- 
munity College  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  seeking  an  addition  to  its 
criminal  justice  faculty. 

A master's  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  related  areas  is  pre- 
ferred. Applicants  must  have 
minimum  of  four  years  experience 
in  law  enforcement,  practice  of 
criminal  law,  juvenile  justice,  pro- 
bation, parole  or  corrections; 
academic  course  work  in  com- 
puter operations  is  preferrable  as 
well  as  two  years  experience  in 
microprocessor  operations  or 
computer-aided  information 
systems. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  three  letters  of 
recommendation  and  official  tran- 
scripts) by  May  20,  1985,  to: 
Donald  C.  Nickason,  Associate 
Vice  President  of  Administrative 
Affairs,  Monroe  Community  Col- 
lege. 1000  E.  Henrietta  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14623. 

Monroe  Community  College  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Police  Training  Position.  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy  is  accep- 
ting resumes  for  a new  position  in 
major  case  studies.  Employment 
is  dependent  upon  legislative  ap- 
proval of  funds. 

The  person  hired  for  the  posi- 
tion will  instruct  and  supervise  a 
series  of  courses  designed  to 
develop  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
secutorial personnel  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  major  criminal 
cases. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  individual's  experience  in  ma- 
jor case  investigations.  Pending 
funding,  final  interviews  will  be 
held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June,  with  employment  to  be  ef- 
fective on  August  1 , 1 985.  A back- 
ground investigation,  including 
polygraph  test,  will  be  required. 

To  apply,  send  resumes  to: 
Rankin  Thomas,  Director  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  959  East  Con- 


federate Avenue,  Atlanta.  GA 
30316.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact  the  above  at  (404) 
656-6105. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  pop.  68,000,  is 
accepting  applications  for  lateral 
entry,  non-supervisory  positions. 
Advancement  and  career  develop- 
ment  opportunities  offered. 
Salary  is  $14,598-$16,899  per 
year:  excellent  benefit  package  in- 
cluded. 

Applicants  must  meet  basic  re- 
quirements for  police  officer  posi- 
tions, including:  be  a U.S.  citizen; 
present  original  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate 
meeting  minimum  state  stan- 
dards; have  already  reached  the 
age  of  21;  be  able  to  obtain  a valid 
North  Carolina  driver's  license; 
provide  proof  of  military  service 
(Discharge  DD-214)  if  a veteran; 
no  felony  or  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions. and  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition (vision  correctable  to  20/20 
in  both  eyes  and  free  from  color 
blindness). 

Lateral  entry  applicants  must 
also  be  currently  certified  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  and  have  two 
years  of  experience  and  be  cur- 
rently employed  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  ap- 
ply at  any  time  to:  City  of 
Fayetteville  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, Room  123  City  Hall,  116 
Green  Street,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301.  The  City  of  Fayetteville  is 
an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Faculty  Position.  The  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Michigan 
State  University  announces  a 
faculty  vacancy  starting  in  the 
1985-86  academic  year.  Academic 
rank,  tenure  status  and  salary  are 
negotiable.  Applicants  with 
Ph.D.  are  preferred,  although 
qualified  ABD’s  will  be  con- 
sidered if  completion  of  the 
degree  is  imminent.  Minority 


group  candidates  and  females  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply.  A 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  a pro- 
fessional school  is  required.  Ap- 
plicants should  present  clear 
evidence  of  their  potential  for  con- 
ducting and  synthesizing  law  en- 
forcement research.  A specializa- 
tion in  law  enfbrcement  is  re- 
quired and  agency  experience  is 
desirable. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 
include  a combination  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  teaching  and 
the  direction  of  the  School's  prac- 
ticum  program. 

Effective  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment is  be  September  1 , 1 985.  The 
position  is  a nine-month  tenure- 
stream  appointment. 

Application  deadline  is  May  15, 
1985.  Applications  must  include 
an  updated  vita,  a transcript,  a 
statement  of  professional  in- 
terests and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  three  references.  All  ap- 
plication materials  should  be  for- 
warded to:  Robert  C.  Tro- 
janowicz,  Director,  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Baker  Hall, 
Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  MI  48824-1118. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment, 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver’s  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 
$2,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ding the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 
cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursement 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
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Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  Tel.: 
(415)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Police  Officers.  The  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Police  Department  has  con- 
tinuous openings  for  police  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  and  have  60  college 
semester  units  or  90  quarter 
units.  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
than  20/40  uncorrected  in  each 
eye,  correctable  to  20/20.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  U.S.  citizens  or 
have  applied  for  citizenship  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  application 
to  the  department.  All  applicants 
must  meet  Civil  Service  medical 
profile  and  have  a valid  driver's 
license.  California  lateral  entry 
candidates  may  waive  the 
academy  training  and  start  at  a 
higher  salary. 

Starting  salary  is  $2,425,  rising 
to  a top  step  of  $3,172  per  month. 

All  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to:  San  Jose  Police  Department, 
Recruiting  Unit,  201  W.  Mission 
Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95103. 
Telephone:  (408)  277-4951. 
Women  and  minorities  are  en- 
couraged to  apply. 

Police  Officers.  The  Atlanta 
Department  of  Public  Safety  has 
continuous  openings  for  police  of- 
ficers. Qualified  applicants  will  be 
used  to  compile  an  eligibility  list 
to  fill  vacant  positions. 

Requirements  include:  high 
school  diploma  or  GED;  20  to  35 
years  old;  vision  20/50  correctable 
to  20/20;  weight  proportionate  to 


height;  U.S.  citizen;  pass  medical 
examination  and  physical  test,  as 
well  as  written  test,  psychological 
and  polygraph  exams,  a back- 
ground investigation  and  an  oral 
interview.  All  candidates  must 
meet  minimum  state  training 
standards. 

Salary  is  $16,335  per  year  after 
completing  police  academy,  in- 
creasing to  $25,006.  Fringe 
benefits  include  overtime  pay, 
educational  incentive  pay  and 
eligibility  for  retirement  at  age  55 
after  25  years  of  service. 
Uniforms  and  equipment  provid- 
ed; health,  life  and  dental  in- 
surance available. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  Recruiting 
Officer,  Atlanta  Police  Bureau, 
175  Decatur  Street,  Atlanta,  GA 
30335.  Telephone:  (404)  658-6040. 


Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  City  of  Bellevue,  Wash., 
population  80,000,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and  have  a minimum 
of  two  years  of  college  and  12 
months  experience  as  a sworn, 
full-time  municipal  or  county 
police  officer. 

Salary  ranges  from  $1,907  to 
$2,293  per  month,  depending  on 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,442  per  month.  Excellent 
medical,  dental  and  retirement 
benefits  are  included,  along  with 
11  paid  holidays  and  13  days  an- 
nual leave  to  start.  All  uniforms 
and  equipment  provided. 

To  inquire  or  apply,  write  or 
call:  Personnel  Department.  City 
of  Bellevue,  P.O.  Box  90012, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009.  Telephone: 
(206)  455-7854. 


LEN  interview: 

Chief  Larry  Vardell 

Continued  from  Page  13 

agencies  will  participate,  financially  as  well  as  input.  It  means  that  in 
the  Peninsula/Tidewater  area,  it's  not  going  to  do  you  any  good  to  go 
from  one  city  to  another  if  you  leave  a fingerprint.  We’re  going  to  be 
able  to  work  those  through  an  automated  system,  and  that's  the  type 
of  cooperation  we  have  here. 

LEN:  Does  it  take  a certain  type  of  executive  outlook  to  bring  that  kind 
of  thing  to  bear? 

VARDELL:  It’s  a very  excellent  group  of  police  chiefs  down  here.  Ex- 
cluding myself,  you’ve  got  Darrel  Stephens  in  Newport  News,  you’ve 
got  Pat  Minetti  in  Hampton,  Chuck  Wall  in  Virginia  Beach,  Charlie 
Grant  in  Norfolk,  Joe  Koziol  in  Portsmouth,  Roland  Lakoski  in 
Chesapeake.  It’s  a good  group  of  chiefs  of  police.  They're  interested, 
they're  not  selfish,  they’re  team  players,  they’re  willing  to  cooperate 
and  do  anything  for  each  other.  We  meet  monthly,  we’re  constantly 
talking  about  problems,  we're  all  good  friends,  and  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  a whole  lot  of  jealousy.  No  one's  trying  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
totem  pole,  and  it’s  just  working  out  pretty  good. 

LEN:  Is  this  type  of  altruistic  cooperation  among  chiefs  uncommon  in 
your  experience? 

VARDELL:  It  is  a little  uncommon,  and  I have  to  tell  you,  it’s  tough  to 
get  10  police  chiefs  together  and  get  them  to  agree  on  much. 

LEN:  What’s  the  secret? 

' VARDELL:  Well,  I’m  not  sure  that  I know  what  it  is,  except  that  we 
have  some  people  in  this  area  that  are  willing  to  work  for  the  good  of  all. 
And  I guess  that’s  what  I’m  saying  about  the  IACP  board  that  we’d 
like  to  see.  Down  here  we’re  just  not  selfish  in  those  kinds  of  situations. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

1.  National  Crime  Prevention  Fair.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Crime  Prevention  Coalition. 
To  be  held  on  The  Mall  in  Washington.  D.C. 

7- 10.  Language  of  the  Juvenile  Courts. 
Presented  by  the  National  College  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo. 

8- 10.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

8-12.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

8-12.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  S425. 

8- 12.  Human  Relations  and  Police  Work. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

9- 10.  Extraordinary  Criminal  Gangs. 
Presented  by  DanCor  Ltd.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Northeastern  Police  Conference. 
To  be  held  in  Albany,  N.Y.  Fee:  $95. 

9- 13.  Vehicular  Homidde/DWI  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  $320. 

10- 11.  'Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

11- 12.  New  York  Statewide  Domestic  Ter- 
rorism Conference.  Co-sponsored  by  Dan- 
Cor Ltd.  and  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Albany.  Fee: 
$95. 

11-14.  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention  of 
the  California  Security  Managers  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  aboard  the  S.S.  Queen  Mary 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


1 Press.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  III.  Fee: 
$65. 

14-19.  48th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges.  To  be  held  in  Point  Clear, 
Ala. 

14- 19.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

15- 19.  Law  Enforcement  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

15-19.  Technical  Intercept 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 

15- 19.  Advanced  Forensic  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

16- 17.  Tactical  Supervision  of  Critical  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  DanCor  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Portland.  Me.  Fee:  $90. 

17- 18.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Fee: 
$65. 

17- 23.  Second  World  Congress  of  Vic- 
timology. Sponsored  by  Victimology:  An 
International  Journal.  To  be  held  in  Rome, 
Italy.  Registration  fee:  $250  before  June  1; 
$295  thereafter. 

18- 19.  Child  Abuse  Symposium:  Recogni- 
tion and  Investigation.  Presented  by  Dan- 
Cor Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Portland,  Me.  Fee: 
$90. 

18-22.  Advanced  Arson  Investigation  IV. 
Presented  by  Northern  Arizona  University 
and  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Tuition  fee: 
$96. 


12- 16.  Advanced  Arson  Investigation  III. 
Presented  by  Northern  Arizona  University 
and  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Tuition  fee: 
$96. 

13- 14.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

£ 

(Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota.  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

California  Security  Managers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  27185,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
1 90027-185.  Tel.:  (213)  661-0146. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
| Western  Reserve  University. 
I Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Crime  Prevention  Coalition,  c/o  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Council,  733 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto. 
CA  95362.  Tel:  (209)  575-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue.  Toledo.  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-5665. 

DanCor  Ltd.  Police  Training,  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon,  CA  92020. 


22-23.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

22-23.  Terrorism  in  the  1980’s.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$350. 


Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  45764. 
(614)  753-3591,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road,  Framingham.  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
(617)879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 


22-23.  Security  Stress  and  Burnout 
Management.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $360. 

22-24.  Police  Discipline.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $250. 

22-25.  Sex  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee: 
$125. 

22-26.  Locks  & Locking  Devices.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held -in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 

22- 26.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  Fee:  $65. 

23-26.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by;  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Fee:  $125. 

29-August  2.  Advanced  Surveillance 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

29- August  2.  Institutional  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $326. 

30- 31.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Jackson,  Wyo. 
Fee:  $65. 

AUGUST 

3- 4.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Denver.  Colo.  Fee:  $65. 

324.  Crime  and  Justice  in  China:  A Study 
Tour.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.-China  Peoples 
Friendship  Association.  Total  tour  price, 
including  round-trip  airfare  from  San  Fran- 
cisco: $3,463. 

4- 6.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Traffic  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $260. 

5- 6.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Presented 


P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno,  NV  89507.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89507. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1 300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University.  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Northern  Arizona  University,  Continu- 
ing Education  Division,  Box  4117, 
Flagstaff,  AZ  86011.  Tel.:  (602) 
523-4212. 

Pennsylvania  State  University. 
McKeesport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  15132.  Tel.: 
(412)  678-9501. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S159  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel.:  (814)  863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 


by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  Ltd. 
Fee:  $350. 

5-7.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

5-9.  Management  of  Covert  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

5-9.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $426. 

5-9.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

5-9.  Executive  Development  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $296. 

7-8.  Terrorism  in  the  1980‘s.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
$350. 

7-9.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Accidents. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $296. 

10-11.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Wayne,  N.J. 
Fee:  $66. 

10- November  8.  74th  Administrative  Of- 
ficers Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuition:  $1,200. 

11- 16.  Advanced  Juvenile  Justice  Manage- 
ment Institute.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in 
Reno,  Nev. 

12- 13.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates,  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

12-13.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

12-16.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

12-16.  Crime  Prevention/Loss  Prevention  in 
the  Corporate  Environment  Presented  by 


Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two.  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  Tel.:  (703)  I 
955-1 128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  | 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX  I 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30576,  | 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms.  f 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Ixraisville,  | 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel.:  (502)  J 
588-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson.  TX  j 
75080.  Tel.:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O.  j 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 60204 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  £ 
Continuing  Education.  2800  Penn-  1 
sylvania  Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE  1 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)  738-8155 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn,:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes.  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  588-6567. 

U.S.-China  Peoples  Friendship  Associa- 
tion, Attn.:  John  Hagedom,  2360  N. 
46th  Street,  Milwaukee.  WI 63208- Tel.: 
(414)  449-3501. 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack,  3273  Teesdale 
Street.  Basement  Suite.  Philadelphia, 

PA  19136.  Tel.:  (215)  331-0645. 

World  Congress  of  Victimology,  2333 
North  Vernon  Street,  Arlington.  VA 
22207.  Tel.:  (703)  528-8872. 


the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 

Fee:  $326. 

12-16.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $550. 

12-16.  Public  Safety  Training  Officer 
Development.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Go. 

15-16.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

18-21.  National  Institute  on  Child  Sexual 
Abuse  Victims.  Conducted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Registration  fee:  $146  before  July  23;  $165 
after  July  23. 

18- 23.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Go. 

19- 20.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  Ltd.  Fee:  $360. 

1923.  Crime  Prevention  and  the  Terrorist 
Threat  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $326. 

1923.  Hazardous  Materials  Team  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

2923.  Introduction  to  Computer-Related 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sara  Houston 
State  University.  Fee:  $66. 

26-30.  Unconventional  Personal  Combat. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

2630.  Computers  In  Law  Enforcement. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-June  14.  1986.  60th  Annual  Police  Ad- 
ministration Training  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  (tuition  and 
texts):  $6,000. 

913.  Computer  Programming  for  Police 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Tuition:  $400. 

913.  Advanced  Strategic  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

913.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $126. 

9-20.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 

927.  Crime  Prevention  Theory.  Practice 
and  Management.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$775. 

1620.  National  Police  Planners  Conference. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.  Fee:  $195  (members),  $215  (non- 
members). 

16- 19.  Internal  Affairs/Deadly  Force. 

Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Tuition;  $250. 

17- 18.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

23-24.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Berryville, 
Va.  Fee:  $350. 

23-27.  Master  User  Microcomputer. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  Fee:  $125. 

23-27.  Security  in  Public  Institutions.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

2627.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums. 
Hotels,  Offices.  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$350. 
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